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RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  BOARD  OJ  PUBLISHERS 


WHEREAS  the  Publishers'  Committee  of  the  American 
Woman's  League  assembled  at  its  first  regular  meeting 
in  New  York  on  April  26th, 1910,  has  carefully  studied 
the  aims,  methods  and  management  of  the  League,  and  is 
convinced  of  the  underlying  and  thoroughly  genuine 
sincerity  and  practicability  of  the  management  and 
plans  of  the  League,  and  of  the  far-reaching  yalue  of 
the  opportunities  offered  to  the  women  of  America;  it 
is,  therefore, 

RESOLVED,,  that  the  Committee  unanimously  desires 
to  give  strong  expression  to  the  confidence  felt  by 
each  member  in  Mr.  E.  G.  Lewis  and  his  associates  in 
the  conduct  of  the  League  past  and  present,  in  their 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  in  their  efficiency  of  manage- 
ment ;  and  it  is  further 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Committee  unanimously  pledges 
its  hearty  support  in  the  furtherance  of  the  League's 
plans,  and  recommends  to  each  periodical  of  Class  A 
that  the  accomplishments  and  purposes  of  the  League  be 
made  more  widely  known  by  co-operative  publicity,  and 
to  the  end  that  the  women  of  this  country  may  realize 
and  understand  the  splendid  opportunities  which  the 
League  offers  at  no  expense  of  money  and  at  a  nominal 
expense  in  time  or  service;  and  it  is  further 

RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  every  periodical  associated  with  the 
League  and  to  the  officers  of  the  League  at  University 
City. 
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The  American  Woman's  League 

Board  of  Trustees 

The  Directors  of   The  Peoples  Savings  Trust  Company 
University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
L.  B.  TEBEETTS,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
LON  V.  STEPHENS  THEODORE  F.  MEYER 

Ex-Governor    and   Ex-Treasurer   State    of   Missouri  President  Meyer  Brothers  Drug  Company 

EDWARD  DICKINSON 
■\  ice-President   and  General   Manager  Kansas  Citv,  T  _    _     ,'    ,    _ 

Mexico  <fc  Orient  Railroad  James  F-  ^^  &  Company 

H.  L.  KRAMER  W.  E.  MILLER 

Capitalist  Secretary  The  Lera  Publishing  Company 

EDWARD  G.  LEWIS 

Mayor  University  City  F.  V.  PUTNAM 

President  The  Lewis  Publishing  Company  Treasurer  The  Lewis  Publishing  Company 

Board  of  Publishers 

E.  E.  HIGGLNS,  Chairman 
Success  Magazine,  New  York  City 

J.  BERG  ESENWEIN  W.  E.  ERNST 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Philadelphia  The  World  To-day,  Chicago 

ARTHUR  W.  LITTLE  HENRY  W.  NEWHALL 

Pearson's  Magazine,  N  ew  York  City  Modern  Priseilla,  Boston 

GARDNER  RICHARDSON  A.  D.  PORTER 

The  Independent,  New  York  City  The  Housewife,  New  York  City 

CHAS.  W.  NELSON  S.  E.  CASSINO 

Pictorial  Review,  New  York  City  Little  Folks,  Salem,  Mass. 

J.  COTNER,  JR.  FREDERICK  LOCKLEY 

The  American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich.  Pacific  Monthly,  Portland,  Ore 

General  Officers 

EDWARD  G.  LEWIS,  President  L.  B.  TEBBETTS,  Comptroller 

MRS.  LON  V.  STEPHENS,  Vice  President  FRANCIS   Y.   PUTNAM,  Treasurer 

MRS.  THEODORE  F.  MEYER,  Vice  President  WM.  E.  MILLER,  Secretary 

MRS.  MABEL  G.  LEWIS,  Vice  President  HERBERT  LANE,  Business  Manager 

MRS.  PEARL  ADAMS  SPAULDING,  V.  Pres.  SIDNEY   MORSE,    University    Organization 

HUGH  K.  TAYLOR,  Editor-in-Chief 

Board  of  National  Regents 

One  Regent  elected  from  each  State  and  Territory  or  District 
MRS.  PEARL  ADAMS  SPAULDING,  Chairman 

Board  of  Education 

The  Faculty  of  The  Peoples  University 
SIDNEY  MORSE,  Secretary 

Business  Management 

Board  of  Managers,  Founder's  Chapter 
L.  B.  TEBBETTS,  Chairman 
EDWARD  HIGGINS  EDWARD  G.  LEWIS 

A.  D.  PORTER  W.  E.  MILLER 

J.  COTNER,  Jr.  F.  V.  PUTNAM 

HERBERT  LANE  MRS.  PEARL  ADAMS  SPAULDING 

Department  Managers 

HERBERT  LANE,  Business  Manager 
J.  ?.  ARTHUR,  Chapter  House  Department  EDWIN  C.  MADDEN.  T.^tomce  Department 

LOUIS  COHEN,  Correspondence  Department  SIDNEY  HORSE,  University  Organization 

GEO.  C.  CROWLEY,  Publicity  Department  MRS.  P.  A.  SPAULDING,  Organization  Department 

ELIZABETH  HANNAGAN,  Subscription  Dept.  RALPH  L.  TALLEY,  Advertising  Department 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  The  American  Woman's  League,  and  not  to  the  heads  of  departments. 


The  Peoples   University 

FACULTY 


GEORGE   JULIAN  ZOLNAY,  Director  Division  Modeling  and  Sculpture. 

Honor  Graduate  of  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Vienna,  and  Royal  An  Academy  of 
Bucharest;  winner  of  gold  medals  in  America,  grand  prize  of  the  Vi<  lemy; 

decorated  by  thp   King  of  Roumania.     Principal  works  found  in  Vienna,    Bu 
Bucharest,  San  Francisco,  Nashville,  and  University  City. 

RALPH  CHESLEY  OTT,  Director  Division  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Student  John  Fry,  Benjamin  Constant,  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  Paris;  Honor  Student 
leading  European  Academies;  Principal  mural  decorations  in  Florence,  Paris,  Madrid. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Missouri  State  Capitol,  Woman's  Magazine  and  National  Daily 
Buildings  of  The    Lewis  Publishing  Company. 

M.  TAXILE  DOAT,  Director  Division  Ceramic  Arts. 

Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  Officer  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prance;  for  .".'»  yean 
leading  ceramic  artist  of  the  great  Sevres  art  potteries  of  France;  Author  of  works  on 
Ceramics. 

ADALAIDE  ALSOP-ROBINEAU,  Division  Ceramic  Arts. 
Editor  Keramic  Studio;  Artist. 

WILLIAM   LAIRD   TURNER,    Director   Division  of   Textiles. 

Head  designer  and  general  manager  in  largest  tapestry  mills  in  the  United  States  ,«ind 
Europe;  for  ten  years  Head  of  Department  of  Jacquard  Dnsisrn,  Fabric  Analysis  and 
Color  Harmony,  Philadelphia  Textile  School  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia; 
Author  of  Treatise  on  Damask  Designing  and  Manufacture  for  last  edition  of  Ency- 
clopedia Americana,  etc.,  etc. 

FREDERICK  H.  RHEAD,  Instructor  in  Pottery. 

Instructor  in  pottery  decoration  and  design,  English   Government    An   School 
Director  Wardle   Art   Pottery,  Staffordshire,  England,  and    Rosane    Potl 
ville,  Ohio 

KATHRYN  E.  CHERRY    China  Decoration. 

Student  St.  Louis  Art  School,  Wm.  M.  Chase,  Paul  Cornoyer,  Mar-hall  Fry,  Arthur 
Dow,  Dawson  Watson;  gold  medal,  World's  Fair,  9 

EMILE  DIFFLOTH,  Ceramic  Chemistry. 

Formerly  La  Louviere  Pottery,  Belgium. 

EUGENE  LABARRIERE,  Ceramic  Artizan. 

ANSON  K.  CROSS,  Elementary  Drawing. 

Instructor  in  the-  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  in  tlir-  School  of  Drawii 
Painting,   Museum  of  Fine   Arts,    Boston;     Author  of  "Free-hand    Drawing,"   "Lieut 
and  Shade,"  "Free-hand   Perspective,"  and  a  Sf-rios  of  Text   and   Drawing 
the  Public  Schools 

JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL,  Music. 

President  Quinn-Campbell  Conservatory  of    V 

HUGH  K.  TAYLOR,  Director  School  of  Journalism. 

Formerly  Managing  Editor  Times-Herald,  Dallas,  Texas;  General  M 

Star;   Director   Lewis   Publishing  Company. 

ROBERT  M.  McWADE,  School  of  Journalism. 

Formerly  City  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger; 

Canton,  China;    Washington  Correspondent   for  rat  news- 

papers. 

SQUIRE  F.  BROWNE,  Director  School  of  Education. 

Supprintondont    Public   Schools;  Principal    Normal   School;  Director   Correspondence 

School,    Washington   University;   Author,  "Outlines  of   American  History." 


HOWARD  SWAN,  Director  School  of  Languages. 

Co-translator  with  Victor  Betis  of  The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages,  by 
Francois  Gouin;  Collaborator  with  Victor  Betis  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German 
series  of  text-books  on  The  Gouin  Language  Method;  formerly  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Pekin;  Professor  of  Languages  at  the  'University  of  Tokio; 
Lecturer  for  the   London   County   Council. 

FANNIE  BALL  PERRTN,  Director  Department  of  Elementary  Instruction. 
Associate  Principal  of  The  Principia,  St.  Louis. 

JENNIE  A.  WHITBECK,  Director  Department  of  Business  Instruction. 

Formerly  Teacher  Commerce  Department,   Kansas  State  Normal  School. 

EUGENE  TAYLOR,  Director  Division  of  Photography. 
Photographer-in-chief,  Lewis  Publishing  Company. 

JESSIE  K.  DAVIS,   Director  Kindergarten  Department. 
Instructor  in  The  Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 

OLNA  HUDLER,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Formerly  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Correspondence  School,  Washington  University. 

MARY  MEEKER  TAYLOR,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Physical  Training,  University  of  Nebraska:  Physical 
Director  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;   Physical  Director  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Omaha. 

GERTRUDE  L.  PRACK,   Instructor  in  German. 

Formerly  Instructor  in   German,   Correspondence  School,    Washington  University. 

AUGUSTA  ISAACS,  Instructor   in  English. 

Formerly  Instructor  in  English,  St.  Charles  High  School. 

ADELE  GARRELS,  Instructor  in  Science. 

Formerly  Instructor  in  Science,  Clayton  High  School. 

FANNIE  E.  HUGHEY,  Color  Music  for  Children. 

Director  The  Hughey  School  of  Music,  St.  Louis. 

ANNA  KOPPEL,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Department. 

Formerly  Assistant  in  Cleveland  Public  Schools;  Assistant  in  Social  Settlement  Kinder- 
garten;  Director  in  Chicago  Kindergarten;   Director  in  Gary  Public  Schools. 

GEORGIA  SHORE,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

ANNA  MARGARET  REYNOLDS,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

EUGENIA  C.   BAUER,  Assistant  in  Shorthand. 

JANE  HUDLER,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

MABEL  E.  FLEMING,  Registrar. 

The  following  arc  members  of  the  Faculty  in  absentia   who  are  preparing  course3  of 
instruction  in  the  fields  in  which  they  are  specialists: 

HENRY  C.  WALKER,  Penmanship. 

Formerly  Penmanship  Instructor  in  Little  Rock  University  and  in  various  husiness 
colleges  and  parochial  schools:  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  St.  Louis  Public  Schools; 
Author  of  works  on  Penmanship. 

PHTLO  MELVYN  BUCK,  JR.,  Literature. 

Head  of  Department  of  Literature,  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis;  Author  of  numer- 
ous works  on  Literature. 

CHARLES  H.   McGUTRE,  Arithmetic  of  Business. 

Formerly    Instructor    Wesleyan    University,    Salina,  Kansas;    High    >ohor>!,    A  |g 
Maine;  Public  Accountant. 


American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago 

MAURICE  Le  BOSQUET,  S.  B. 

Mass.     Institute     of     Technology;      American    Public     Health     Association;    American 

Chemical  Society. 
S.  MARIA  ELLIOTT. 

Instructor  in    Household   Economics,   Simmons   College ;   formerly   Instructor   in    Bac- 
teriology, School  of  Housekeeping,   Boston;  Author,    Lecturer. 
ALFRED  CLEVELAND  COTTON,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Professor  Diseases  of  Children,  Rush  Medical  College,  University  of  Chicago. 
ISABEL  BEVTER,  Ph.  M. 

Professor  of  Household  Science,  University  of  Illinois;   Author  of   U  -nment 

Bulletins,  etc. 
BERTHA  M.  TERRILL,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Vermont;   Author  of  T".  S.  Covernmcnt 

Bulletins. 
ANNA  BARROWS. 

Instructor  in  Cookery,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University;   Director  Chautauqua 

School  of  Cookery. 
KATE  HEINTZ  WATSON. 

Formerly  Instructor  in  Domestic  Economy,  Lewis  Institute;  Graduate  Armour  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 
MARGARET  E.  DODD,  S.  B. 

Teacher   of   Science,    Woodward    Institute,    Quincy,    Mass.;    Graduate    Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology. 
AMY  ELIZABETH  POPE. 

Instructor  in  Practical  and  Theoretical  Nursing,  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  New  York  City. 
MARION  FOSTER  WASHBURNE. 

Editor  of  The  Mother's  Magazine;  Author  Every  Day  Essays,  etc 
MARTHA  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

Director  of  Cornell  Reading  Course  for  Farmers'   Wives,  Cornell  Uuiversitv. 
CHARLOTTE  M.  GIBBS,  A.  B. 

Instructor  in  Charge  of  Textile  Work,  University  of  Illinois. 
MABEL  T.  WELLMAN,  A.  B. 

Director  of  Domestic  Science,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 
MARTHA  B.  HOLMES,  S.  B. 

Instructor,  University  of  Chicago. 
NETTIE  U.  COTTON. 

Formerly  Trained  Nurse. 
MARGARET  GLEASON,  A.  B. 

Supervisor   of   Domestic   Arts,    Davenport,    Iowa. 
JENNIE  H.  SNOW,  M.  S. 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  University  of  Chicago. 

ELIZABETH  C.  SPRAGUE. 

Graduate  Framingham  Normal  School;   Instructor  in  University  of  Chicago. 

Home  Correspondence  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

WILLIAM  P.  BROOKS,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Agricultural  Department. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  B.  S.;   Halle,  Ph.  !>.;    Professor  of  Agriculture  ami 
President  ad  interim  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture.  Japan:   Member  American 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  Author  of  three-volume  work  on  Agriculture; 
now  Lecturer  on  Agriculture  in  the   Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and    Director 
and  Agriculturist  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment   Station. 

JOHN  CRAIG,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Horticulture. 

Iowa  State  College,  B.  S.;  Assistant  Director  of  the  United  States  Experiment  Station 
for  Iowa,  1887-1SS9:  Horticulturist  to  the  Dominion  Experiment  Farms,  Canada, 
1889-1897;  Cornell  University,  M.  S.,  1S9S;  Chair  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry,  lows 
State  College,  1S9S-1900;  Director  of  Extension  Teaching  in  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  1900-1903;  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University,  since  1903 
Editor  of  the   National   Nurseryman. 

— s— 


CHARLES  K.  GRAHAM,  Poultry  Culture. 

Graduated  from  Albert  College,  Ontario;  interested  in  poultry  enterprises;  three  years 
in  the  West  as  buyer  for  one  of  the  leading  New  York  houses;  three  years  in  a  poultry- 
packing  establishment  in  Chicago;  buyer  for  the  English  markets;  Professor  of 
Poultry  Culture,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  1904-1908;  now  Director  of  Ag- 
ricultural Department,  Hampton  Institute,  Va.| 

JAMES  B.  PAIGE,  D.  V.  S.,  Veterinary  Science, 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  B.  S.,  1882;  Montreal  Veterinary  College,  V.  S., 
1888;  Veterinary  Practitioner,  1888-1890;  Post-graduate  student,  McGill  University, 
1S91;  D.  V.  S. /Faculty  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Science,  McGill  Uni- 
versity, 1S92;  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  since 
1890;  studied  in  Royal  Veterinary  Institute  and  Munich  University  one  year,  1895- 
1896;  Member  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association;  Member  Montreal  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association;  Member  Montreal  Society  for  the  Study  of  Comparative 
Psychology;  Veterinarian  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  Member  Massa- 
chusetts  Veterinary   Medical    Association;  Veterinarian    Hatch    Experiment    Station. 

HERBERT  W.  CONN,  Ph.  D.,  Bacteriology. 

Boston  University.  A.  B.:  Johns  Hopkins,  Ph.  D.;  Author  of  many  works  on  Bac- 
teriology and  on  Human  Physiology;  Specialist  in  the  Bacteriology  of  Dairy  Products; 
now  Professor  of  Biology  in  Wesleyan  University. 

RAY  L.  GRJBBEN,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Agriculture. 

Iowa  State  College,  B.  S.;  Member  Stock  Judging  Team,  Iowa  State  College,  1905; 
Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Iowa  State  College,  1906-1907;  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry,   Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,   since  1907. 

Civil  Service  Department 

W.  STANWOOD  FIELD,  Principal  of  Civil  Service  Department. 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Me.;  Special  student  at  Harvard; 
Courses  in  Teachers'  School  of  Science;  Courses  in  Harvard  Summer  School;  Principal 
of  Schools  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts;  now  Sub-master  Lewis  School,  Boston,  and 
Master  Comins  Evening  School,  Boston;  for  several  years  Instructor  in  Civil  Service 
Classes  at  the  South  Boston  Evening  High  School. 

ADELBERT  H.  MORRISON,- E.  E. 

Graduated  from  Tufts  College  as  Electrical  Engineer,  1S94;  Post-graduate  student  at 
Tufts  College,  1S95;  Sub-master,  High  School,  Spencer,  Mass.,  1S95-1S96;  Instructor 
in  Mathematics,  High  School,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1896-1S9S;  Master,  Rollins  Grammar 
School,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1898-1900;  Master,  Devotion  Grammar  School,  Brookline. 
Mass.,  1900-1904;  Sub-master,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  since  1904; 
for  several  years  Instructor  in  Civil  Service  Classes  of  the  Boston  Evening  Schools. 

JOSEPH  A.  EWART,  A.  B. 

Boston  University,  A.  B.;  Teacher  and  Principal  of  Public  Schools  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts since  1893;  now  Principal  of  the  Phillips  School,  Salem,  Mass.;  for  many  years 
an  Instructor  in  the  Civil  Service  Classes  of  the  Boston  Evening  Schools. 

Women's  College  of  Scientific  Dressmaking,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

ELLA  BEARDSLEY,  President. 

Root  School  of  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio 

ERNEST  R.  ROOT,  President. 

New  York  School  of  Automobile  Engineers,  New  York 

M.  S.  GILMER,  President. 
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g^I|ANS  LEAGUE, 


More  interesting  than  anything  in  fiction — more  important  than  an}-  event 
for  years  in  the  world  of  business  or  of  education — is  the  story  of  the  wonderful 
growth  and  success  of  The  American  Woman's  League.  This,  doubtless,  is  a 
strong  statement,  but  read  the  story  for  yourself  and  then  judge  whether  it  is 
not  justified  by  the  facts. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  The  American  Woman's  League  was  only  an  idea 
existing  in  one  man's  mind.  Today  it  is  a  powerful  national  organization  with 
a  membership  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  numbering  in  its  ranks  ambitious, 
intelligent  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life.  In  more 
A  Great  National  than  900  towns  throughout  the  country,  the  League  has 
Organization  organized    strong    Local    Chapters — these    chapter    organiza- 

tions being  entirely  in  addition  to  the  vast  scattered  member- 
ship in  towns  and  villages  where  no  Chapters  have  been  established.  For  a 
large  number  of  the  Chapters,  the  League  has  built  beautiful  club  houses,  the 
total  amount  represented  by  the  houses  already  built,  in  process  of  erection, 
and  practically  qualified  for,  being  approximately  S200,000.  The  first  of  the 
League's  great  central  University  buildings  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $125,000. 
The  foremost  teachers,  artists,  sculptors,  ceramists,  and  linguists  of  Europe  and 
America,  have  been  called  together  and  are  sending  their  instruction  into  the 
homes  of  the  thousands  of  League  members.  The  pay-roll  of  the  teaching 
staff  alone  is  now  $100,000  per  year.  In  addition  to  its  central  University, 
five  independent  correspondence  schools — each  the  leader  in  its  field — are  allied 
with  the  League,  giving  their  instruction  free  of  charge  to  members  and  their 
minor  children.  Over  100  magazines  of  national  standing  and  circulation  are 
lending  their  power  and  influence  to  the  League.  The  gross  income  of  the 
League  has  already  reached  a  rate  of  several  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  reason  for  this  remarkable  success  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  League  has 
behind  it  a  purpose,  an  ideal,  and  a  usefulness  of  the  highest  nature.  It  places 
within  the  reach  of  all  ambitious  men  and  women  the  widest  possible  opportu- 
nity for  themselves  and  their  children,  giving  them  the  assist- 
Cause  of  ance    and    advantages   of    a    mighty   national    organization, 

its  Success  great  educational  institutions,  and  beautiful  local  club  houses. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished,  not  through  charity  or  philan- 
thropy of  any  kind,  but  by  the  united  effort  of  a  multitude,  each  member 
doing  a  little  part  under  a  simple,  well-organized  business  plan.  Although 
not  a  dollar  need  be  spent  by  any  member,  the  League  makes  no  pretense  of 
giving  "something  for  nothing."'  For  every  service  rendered  to  its  members, 
a  corresponding  service  is  required  of  the  members.  This  service,  however, 
is  one  that  can  be  performed  in  spare  time  by  anyone;  and  in  return  each  member 
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receives  more  valuable  benefits    than    could   be   obtained  in    any  otner  way. 

Explained  in  the  simplest,  briefest  way  possible,  this  is  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  League: 

The  American  Woman's  League  is  a  national  organization  composed  of 
women  as  beneficiary  members  and  men  as  honorary  members,  working  together 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  educational,  financial,  and  social  advantages.  It 
is  a  simple  business  organization,  founded  on  sound,  safe,  carefully-worked-out 
business  principles.  Any  woman  or  any  man  of  the  white  race  may  become  a 
member  upon  compliance  with  the  membership  requirement. 

Beneficiary  and  honorary  members  of  the  League  are  entitled  to  free 
instruction  by  correspondence  in  all  departments  of  The  Peoples  University 
and  affiliated  schools.  Minor  children  of  both  beneficiary  and  honorary  members 
are  also  entitled  to  free  instruction.  The  courses  of  instruction 
Benefits  of  of   The  Peoples    University   are   so    complete  that  it  gives  to 

Membership  League  members  and  their  children,  in  their  own  homes,  a 
complete  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college;  and 
also  affords  a  specialized  training  in  the  arts,  professions,  and  industries.  Resi- 
dence instruction  in  a  number  of  the  branches  is  also  given  by  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  advantages  afforded  individual  members, 
fifteen  or  more  members  in  a  town  may  join  together  and  organize  a  Local 
Chapter.  As  soon  as  each  Chapter  complies  with  certain  conditions,  the 
League  builds  for  it  a  handsome  club  or  chapter  house,  which  becomes  the 
center  of  culture  and  social  life  of  the  town.  Besides  the  advantages  pro- 
vided by  The  Peoples  University  and  the  Local  Chapters,  members  also  enjoy 
the  use  of  the  League's  other  institutions,  such  as  the  Law  Department  and 
the  Woman's  Exchange.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  income  of  the  organiza- 
tion grows,  various  other  benefits  will  be  added. 

The  revenue  for  carrying  on  the  far-reaching  work  of  The  American  Woman's 
League  is  obtained  through  the  co-operation  of  its  members  with  the  magazine 
publishers  of  the  count ry.  It  is  thus  founded  on  a  self-supporting  business 
<,  _  f  basis  which  in  itself  is  a  potent  educational  influence — the  wider 
spread  of  good  literature  in  the  form  of  the  high-class  magazines. 
The  amount  spent  in  the  United  States  for  magazines  is  estimated 
to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  Under  former 
wasteful  competitive  methods,  the  publishers  were  compelled  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  this  vast  sum  for  premiums,  prizes,  and  commissions  in  order 
to  secure  the  subscriptions.  Under  the  plan  of  the  League,  each  publication 
listed  with  the  League  pays  into  its  treasury  one-half  of  the  total  subscription 
income  which  it  derives  through  the  organization — in  addition  to  giving  the 
League  free  advertising  space. 

Thus,  a  very  large  share  of  the  enormous  sum  which  was  formerly  spent 
for  trivial  commissions  and  premiums  is  now  being  paid  to  the  League  for  the 
life-long  benefit  of  its  members.  At  the  same  time  the  subscription  business 
is  being  raised  to  the  high  plane  of  a  grand  educational  and  social  movement, 
opening  to  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  valuable  advantages  and  opportunities 
which  in  the  past  they  were  unable  to  obtain.  What  these  advantages  and  op- 
portunities are,  and  how  you  may  secure   them,  is  told    in  th% following  pages. 
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The  purpose  of  The  Peoples  University  of  the  League  is  twofold:     I 

by  menus  of  its  correspondence  insl  ruction  in  almost  every  department  of  human 
activity,  it,  brings  the  advantages  <>f  education  to  all  League  members  and  their 
minor  children,  carrying  these  advantages  diro-t.  to  the  home  of  the  member, 
wherever  he  or  she  may  live,  without  loss  of  time  or  interference  with  other 
duties  and — most  important  of  all — without  a  penny  of  expense  for  tuition. 

Second,  in  a  number  of  the  branches,  it,  aims  to  .-elect,  those  students  who 
manifest  unusual  ability  during  the  correspondence  instruction,  and  bring 
them  to  University  City  for  one  year's  personal  attendance  under  the  ablest 
teachers.  The  students  so  honored  are  selected  by  means 
Honor  Courses  of  frequent  competitive  examinations  which  are  open  to 
all,  but  are  so  strict  in  their  requirements  that  only  those 
possessing  a  high  degree  of  ability  can  qualify.  A  salary  sufficient  for  .-up- 
port  is  paid  by  the  League  to  such  students  during  the  year  of  in- 
struction. At  the  present  time,  these  honor  courses  are  available  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  Art  Academy;  they  will  also  be  offered  in  the  near  future, 
in  a  number  of  the  other  branches,  notably  music  ami  journalism. 

The  correspondence  courses  offered  free  of  charge  to  League  memben 
their  minor  children,  by  The  Peoples  University  and  its  affiliated  school-,  are 
many  and  varied.     They  include  elementary  courses  and  every  Bubject  taught 

in  the  best,  high  schools.  They  include  the  fine  ami  applied 
Correspondence  arts.  They  include  special  courses  for  the  housewife  and 
Courses  mother.     They  include  courses  for  the  young  man  or  young 

woman  who  must  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  field  i>i  business. 
The}'  include  courses  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  become  teacl 
as  well  as  general  method  courses  for  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  teaching. 
They  include  special  courses  for  the  man  or  woman  on  the  farm.  They  also 
include  an  unequalled  course  in  music,  so  simple,  accurate,  and  clear  that  it 
appeals  to  all  classes.  In  a  word,  the  University  has  something  of  value  to 
offer  everyone.  And,  be  it  understood,  you  are  not  confined  to  one  con 
each  member,  as  well  as  the  minor  children  of  the  member,  may  take  as  many 
courses  as  de-ired  without  a  penny  of  expense  for  tuition. 

Correspondence  instruction  lias  established  itself  :is  the  greatest  educational 
movement  of  this  generation.  Today  nearly  thirty  of  the  leading  universities 
offer  some  such  form  of  instruction.  .More  students  are  pursuing  courses  of 
study  by  mail  than  are  in  personal  attendance  in  all  the  colleges  in  the  country. 

Every  student,  of  The  Peoples  University  or  affiliated  schools  comes  under  the 
direction  of  competent  instructors  who  help  him  to  select  his  work,  guide  and 
•  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons,  and  correct  the  written  re-nlts  of   his 
study.     The  correspondence  method  develop--  .-elf-reliance  and  imparts  accura 


and  clearness  of  knowledge  from  the  very  fact  that  the  student  must  give  time 
and  thought  to  working  out  problems  for  himself  that  he  might  otherwise  leave 
to  his  instructor.     He  does  all  the  work  himself  and  has 
Value  of  Corres-  every  lesson  corrected  by  his  instructor,  thereby  making 

pondence  Instruction  the  work  personal  and  individual.     He  may  advance  as 
fast  or  as  slowly  as  he  chooses,  and  his  progress  is  limited 
only  by  his  ability  and  the  length  of  time  he  can  give  to  study. 

The  Peoples  University  employs  only  the  best  instructors  and  offers  courses 
of  the  very  highest  grade.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  the  students  may 
begin  at  any  point  their  preparation  permits  and  continue  as  rapidly  as  they 
choose.  The  first  lessons  in  each  subject  are  short  and  simple;  but  the  courses  are 
so  carefully  graded  that  the  student  can  easily  master  the  most  difficult  subjects. 
Proof  of  the  high  standard  maintained  by  The  Peoples  University  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Harvard 
University,  whose  reputation  as  a  philosopher  and  psychologist  is  international, 
has  written  expressly  for  The  Peoples  University,  a  popular  reading  course 
which  is  designed  to  enable  each  person  to  choose  the  life-work  for  which  he  or 
she  is  best  fitted  and  to  select  the  course  of  studies  needed  to  prepare  for  that 
life-work.  The  plan  set  forth  by  him  in  this  treatise  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  curriculum  of  The  Peoples  University.  Thus,  while  Dr.  Munsterberg 
is  not  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  The  Peoples  Universit}'  and  does  not  give  in- 
struction in  any  of  its  courses,  the  mere 'fact  that  the  University  has  caused 
this  vitally  important  reading  course  to  be  prepared  by  him  and  has  adopted 
it  as  the  basis  of  its  organization,  is  striking  evidence  of  its  purpose  to  make 
all  its  work  of  the  highest  possible  excellence. 

In  building  up  the  courses  of  the  University,  there  seemed  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  duplicating  courses  in  certain  subjects  which  were  already  being 
given  successfully  by  other  correspondence  schools.     Accordingly,  arrangements 

have  been  made  by  the  University  whereby  members  of  the 
The  Affiliated  League  and  their  minor  children  can  take  courses  from  a  number 
Schools  of   reliable  correspondence    schools    already  established.      The 

courses  in  these  affiliated  schools  are  free  to  members  of  the 
League,  as  the  charges  for  tuition  are  paid  by  the  League  from  its  general  funds. 
In  many  cases,  a  single  course  in  an  affiliated  school,  if  it  were  bought  direct 
from  the  school,  would  cost  more  than  the  total  amount  of  the  membership 
requirement.  The  League  can  afford  to  give  such  remarkable  value  owing  to 
its  tremendous  income,  and  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  these  schools  give  the 
League  a  considerable  reduction  from  their  regular  rates. 

On  the  following  pages  are  given  brief  descriptions  of  the  different  courses. 
Special  bulletins,  containing  detailed  information  about  each  department,  of 
The  Peoples  University  and  about  the  affiliated  schools,  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest to  any  one  who  desires  further  particulars  concerning  any  course.  In 
every  case  where  the  course  is  given  by  one  of  the  affiliated  schools,  that  fact 
is  stated;  where  such  a  statement  is  not  made,  the  instruction  is  given  by  The 
Peoples  University.  As  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  University,  ultimately,  to 
teach  every  subject  that  can  be  successfully  taught  by  mail,  many  additional 
courses  will  be  offered  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Never  before  in  this  country  has  such  thoroughly  practical  instruction  in 
the  field  of  Art  been  united  with  such  high  ideals,  under  such  unusually  fav- 
orable conditions,  as  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  The  Peoples  University. 
The  Academy  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  S  125,000,  has  no  superior  in  America 
in  beauty  of  architecture  and  completeness  of  equipment.  In  it  has  been  gath- 
ered a  group  of  American  and  European  artists  and  masters  whose  ability  and 
standing  is  in  itself  ample  guaranty  that  the  character  of  the  instruction  in 
every  branch  is  of  the  highest  possible  standard. 

By  means  of  its  correspondence  courses,  all  of  which  are  open  without 
charge  to  members  of  The  American  Woman's  League  and  their  minor  children, 
the  Art  Academy  brings  an  art  education  literally  to  the  door  of  every  home 
in  the  land.  The  aim  of  the  Academy  in  its  correspondence 
Scope  of  the  work  is  not  only  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes 

Academy  true  art,  but  also  to  discover  and  develop  genius.      Xo  pre- 

vious instruction  or  experience  is  needed  to  enroll  in  these 
correspondence  courses.  The  Academy  can  teach  anyone,  provided  he  or  she 
has  any  latent  talent  at  all.  The  courses  have  been  carefully  prepared  by, 
and  are  conducted  under,  the  personal  supervision  of  the  able  directors  of  each 
division;  each  course  begins  with  the  fundamental  principles  and  by  logical, 
natural  steps  carries  the  student  to  the  most  advanced  work.  The  subjects 
taught  comprise  practically  every  branch  of  art;  drawing,  painting,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  and  the  applied   arts  and  crafts,  such  as  needlework,  weaving,  etc. 

The  Academy,  moreover,  carries  its  work  beyond  the  correspondence 
stage.  Those  students  who  develop  the  ability  needed  to  pass,  with  a  suffici- 
ently high  grade,  the  frequent  competitive  examinations,  are  brought  to  the 
Academy  in  University  City  for  a  year's  personal  attendance  or  honor  course, 
and  are  paid  by  the  League  a  salary  sufficient  for  their  expenses.  In  this  way 
these  honor  students  come  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  masters  and  gain 
actual  experience  in  the  execution  of  works  of  art  in  marble,  bronze,  ceramics, 
mosaic,  mural  decoration  and  portraiture,  for  the  beautifying  of  University 
City  and  the  buildings  of  the  League. 

Yearly  prizes  of  large  amounts  are  offered  the  honor  students.  All  the 
work  executed  by  them  during  their  course  is  owned  and  sold  by  the  League, 
but  replicas  of  the  prize-winning  works  of  art  will  be  presented  to  the  towns 
from  which  the  successful  students  come.  Many  honor 
An  Unequalled  students,  drawn  from  the  League's  membership,  are  already 
Opportunity  in  attendance  at  the  Academy,  and  practically  all  of  them 

give    promise    of    unusual    careers   of    success     and    credit. 

Thus,  the  honor  courses  of  personal  attendance  under  salary,  accompanied 
by  the  execution  of  a  first  public  commission  under  the  direction  of  famous 
masters,  open  the  doors  of  opportunity,  without  price  and  without  limit,  to 
ability  and  genius  no  matter  where  it  is  found.  At  the  same  time  the  corres- 
pondence courses  place  at  the  command  of  all  League  members  and  their  chil- 
dren, in  their  own  homes,  a  knowledge  of  art  and  a  skill  in  the  execution  of 
artistic  work  which  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  them  all  their  lives. 
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Division  of  Drawing  and  Painting 

The  Division  of  Drawing  and  Painting  under  trie  direction  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Chesley  Ott,  assisted  by  Mr.  Anson  K.  Cross,  embraces  the  most  complete  and 
thorough  instruction,  from  the  elementary  work  to  the  final  course  of  personal 
attendance  and  a  year  of  actual  professional  experience  in  the  execution  of  a 
first  commission.  All  League  members  (or  their  children)  desiring  to  take  the 
courses  in  modeling,  sculpture,  and  design  are  required  first  to  take  the  course 
in  drawing  unless  they  show  themselves  already  well  grounded  in  its  elements. 
The  instruction  is  by  correspondence.  All  the  lessons  have  been  written  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Ott  and  Mr.  Cross  and  are  conducted  under  their  personal 
supervision.  The  students  are  first  placed  under  Mr.  Cross  for  a  thorough 
course  in  drawing  and  perspective;  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  proficiency  under  him,  they  proceed  with  the  more  advanced  work  under 
Mr.  Ott  and  are  carried  steadily  forward  until  those  of  sufficient  talent  are 
singled  out  by  competitive  tests,  and  awarded  an  honor  course  of  a  year's  per- 
sonal attendance  with  a  salary  sufficient  for  expenses. 

During  the  year  of  personal  attendance  the  student  is  given  practical  work 
under  the  masters  in  mural  decoration,  landscape,  design,  and  portraiture. 
The  honor  students  now  in  personal  attendance  are  engaged  in  the  execution  of 

the  great  mural  canvas,  30  x  IS  feet,  which  will  form  the 
Nature  of  the  ceiling  panel  of  the  Academy  entrance  hall.     Half  of  each 

Honor  Course  day  is  given  to  instruction  and  the  other  half  to  practical 

work.  The  interior  decoration  of  the  chapter  houses  through- 
out the  country,  each  year  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  division  of  the  Academy. 
Prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  designs,  which  are  then  executed  by  the  honor 
students  in  decoration,  who  are  sent  out  to  supervise  the  redecoration  of  the 
chapter  houses  after  the  successful  designs.  In  this  way  the  local  chapter 
houses  will  each  year  become  examples  of  the  highest  type  of  interior  decora- 
tion. Correspondence  students  in  design  and  decoration  who  are  members  of 
the  Local  Chapters  will  assist  the  honor  students  in  the  decoration  of  the  chapter 
house  and  will  in  turn  be  coached  by  the  honor  students,  thereby  receiving 
practical  instruction  and  experience. 

The  interior  decoration  of  the  League's  buildings,  the  illustration  of  its 
magazines,  and  the  execution  of  public  commissions  are  all  made  a  part  of  the 
honor  course  in  drawing  and  painting.  In  this  way  the  student  receives  a  year 
of  practical  experience  not  obtainable  in  any  oilier  academy.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  final  honor  course  the  students  compete  for  a  series  of  commissions, 
for  which  prizes  of  from  $500  to  83,000  are  awarded;  they  are  also  required  to 
serve  for  four  months  on  the  lecture  circuit  of  the  Local  Chapters. 

The  courses  offered  by  this  Division  of  the  Art  Academy,  by  correspond- 
ence and  in  residence,  comprise:  first  object  drawing;  elementary  antique: 
advanced  antique;  composition;  si  ill  life;  drawing  and  painting  from  the  head: 
drawing  and  painting  from  the  figure;  sketching  from  nature;  water  colors: 
illustration;  pen  drawing. 
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Division  of  Sculpture,  Modeling  and  Design 

Mr.  George  Julian  Zolnay,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Sculpture,  Modeling, 
and  Design  of  the  Art  Academy,  needs  no  introduction  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
other  than  his  works  of  art  which  have  placed  him  among  the  foremost  sculptors 
of  the  day.  The  correspondence  courses  in  modeling,  casting,  and  design  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Zolnay;  they  are  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs  made 
under  his  supervision,  and  are  accompanied  by  casts  and  models  which  are 
replicas  of  the  originals  designed  and  executed  by  him  for  the  express  purpose 
of  supplementing   and  illustrating  the  written  lessons. 

These  casts  and  models  which  are  made  of  a  special  composition  invented 
by  Mr.  Zolnay,  mark  an  important  epoch  in  the  teaching  of  art  by  correspond- 
ence.    Heretofore,  the  scientific  study  of  art    (particularly  sculpture)  in  the 
home,  has  been  an  unsolved  problem  because  of  inability  to 
Models  and  provide    students    with    proper    working    models.     Plaster, 

Lessons  from  which  these  models  were  formerly  made,  is  so  fragile 

that  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  transportation  were 
practically  prohibitive  to  any  one  outside  of  residence  art  schools.  After  long 
and  exhaustive  experiments,  Mr.  Zolnay  succeeded  in  inventing  a  plastic  ma- 
terial called  Asbos  which  is  so  light,  inexpensive,  and  durable  that  perfect 
models  made  from  it  can  be  sent  by  mail  at  very  small  expense,  for  the  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  student.  The  lessons,  supplemented  by  the  models, 
conduct  the  student  from  the  elementary  stage  by  thorough  instruction  in  easy 
steps  up  to  the  higher  work,  until  the  student's  ability,  or  lack  of  it,  is  thoroughly 
demonstrated.  Thus,  the  awarding  of  the  honor  course  to  any  League  member 
(or  member's  child)  possessing  sufficient  talent  to  justify  the  adoption  of  sculp- 
ture as  a  life  work,  is  made  a  certainty. 

The  student  in  sculpture  who  passes  the  competitive  examinations  and  is 
awarded  an  honor  course,  spends  a  year  at  University  City,  under  salary,  in  the 
execution  of  actual  work  in  the  Academy.  This  work  consists  largely  in  the 
ornamentation  in  relief  and  sculpture  of  the  buildings,  parks. 
Honor  Students  fountains,  and  entrances  of  University  City.  Half  of  each 
day  is  devoted  to  this  work,  while  the  other  half  may  be 
given  by  the  students  to  such  individual  work  as  they  may  choose.  All  work 
executed  by  the  honor  students  during  their  course,  however,  is  the  property 
of  the  League.  After  the  year  of  personal  attendance  has  been  finished,  each 
student  is  required  to  spend  four  months  (all  expenses  being  paid  by  the  Acad- 
emy) in  coaching  correspondence  classes  in  the  various  Chapters  throughout 
the  country,  or  in  executing  a  memorial  statue,  fountain,  or  other  work,  for 
the  chapter  house  or  public  park  of  her  home  town  as  the  gift  of  the  League  to 
the  town.  In  this  manner  the  honor  students  are  certain  of  national  credit 
and  publicity  for  meritorious  work,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  acquired 
except  by  years  of  struggle  and  waiting. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  Division  of  the  Art  Academy,  by  correspondence 
and  in  residence,  include:  elementary  antique;  advanced  antique:  modeling 
from  the  head;  modeling  from  the  figure;  composition;  perspective;  historic 
ornament;   plaster   casting. 


Interior  Views  in  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 


Division  of  Ceramics 

Xever  before  has  been  gathered  together  in  one  institution  so  famous  a 
group  of  ceramic  artists  as  are  found  at  the  head  of  the  Ceramic  Division  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Doat,  Director  of  the  Division,  is  admittedly  the 
foremost  ceramic  artist  of  any  time;  his  exquisite  and  technically  perfect  porce- 
lains are  the  treasures  of  the  leading  museums  of  Europe  and  America.  In 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Diffloth,  the  foremost  ceramic  chemist  of  Europe,  glazes 
have  been  produced  which  have  never  been  equalled  before.  Mrs.  Robineau 
is  the  foremost  artist  of  this  country  in  the  high  fire  crystalline  glazes  and  deco- 
rations. Mr.  Rhead's  work  in  the  underglaze  decorations  has  no  superior; 
while  Mrs.  Cherry,  in  overglaze  china  decoration  and  painting,  stands  at  the 
head  of  her  art,  and  Mr.  Labarriere  has  the  fame  of  producing  the  largest  and 
most  difficult  porcelain  shapes  known. 

By  this  combination  of  the  highest  genius  of  Europe  and  America,  a  new 
school  in  the  potter's  art  is  being  developed,  which  gives  promise  of  bringing 
all  the  world  to  this  institution  for  its  porcelains,  and  for  instruction  in  the  art 
of  making  them.  All  League  members  and  their  minor 
A  Noted  children  have   open  to  them  in  this  branch  of  art  the  most 

Ceramic  Center  complete  instruction  and  training  by  correspondence  and 
have  also  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  honor  course  of  a  year's 
personal  attendance  under  salary,  offered  to  those  of  unusual  abilitj'. 

To  encourage  further  all  work  in  this  department,  chapter  houses  where 
members  are  taking  the  ceramic  courses  will  be  equipped  with  china  kilns  so 
that  the  members  maj*  fire  their  own  china,  pottery  and  porcelain.  Members 
not  belonging  to  any  Chapter  may  send  their  work  to  University  City  for  firing. 
Work  of  honor  students  during  the  year  of  personal  attendance  is  the  property 
of  the  League  and  is  offered  for  sale.  In  this  branch,  as  in  all  other  divisions 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  work  of  correspondence  students  and  of  the 
classes  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Chapters  throughout  the  country  will  be 
sent  to  University  City  annually  to  compete  for  large  prizes  in  a  national 
exposition. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  Ceramics,  by  correspondence  and  in 
residence,  comprise:  throwing;  firing;  glazing;  pate-sur-pate;  gres;  porcelain; 
pottery;  china  painting;  ceramic  design;  ceramic  chemistry. 


Work  on  the  courses  in  the  Applied  Arts    and    Crafts    is    progressing  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is  expected    that    the    following    courses    in    the 
various  divisions  will  be  ready  by  October  1,   1910:  In  the  Division  of   Tex- 
tiles   (Mr.   William  Laird  Turner,  Director)  :  textile   design; 
Applied  Arts  dyeing  of  textiles;   weaving  of   rugs,   carpets,   and    Gobelin 

and  Crafts  Tapestry;  embroidery;  modern  drawn    work    in    color,    and 

other  needlework;  basketry.  In  the  Divisions  of  Metal 
Work,  of  Wood  Work,  and  of  Leather  Work,  these  courses  will  be  offered: 
jewelry  design;  enameling  on  metal;  copper,  brass,  and  wrought  iron  work; 
Stained  and  mosaic  glass;  cabinet  work;  wood  carving;  wood  turning;  leather 
embossing;  and  bookbinding. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 


Buffalo,  N.  V. 

The  Quinn-Campbell  Conservator*  sup- 
plies  its  students  with  problems  of  such 

surpassing  intercut,  beauty  and  worth, 
that  everyone  who  has  truly  "taken  hold" 
long  enough  to  get  in  touch  with  their 
up-to-date  system  b  so  fascinated   that 

they  cannot  keep  away  from  the  work. 
This  Conservatory  has  discovered  basic 
principles  hitherto  unknown,  and  ha.s 
formulated  all  other  known  principles 
with    transcendent    clearness    and    placed 

them  on  a  thoroughly  practical  basis  for 

the  first  time  in  history.  This  I  write 
after  an  acquaintance  with  their  methods 
extending  over  about  seven     > 

R.  B.   VON    I.ll.BK  II, 
Composer  and  Concert  Pianist. 

Chicago,  Ills. 
The  lessons  for  the  piano-forte  which 
the  Quinn-Campbell  Conservatory  of 
Music  furnish  their  pupils  through  cor- 
respondence are  certainly  models  of  per- 
fection. I  have  worked  at  piano  teaching 
for  many  years,  but  in  all  of  my  experi- 
ence I  never  before  have  come  in  contact 
with  musical  instruction  so  simple,  clear, 
elaborate,  and  complete  as  this  of  the 
Quinn-Campbell  Conservatory.  It  dem- 
onstrates its  subjects  by  a  chain  of 
reasoning  and  illustration  so  apt.  trans- 
parent, and  easily  understood  it  would 
seem  a  child  could  not  fail  to  apprehend 
the  meaning  which  they  are  intended  to 
convey.  As  a  system  of  lessons  for  the 
piano,  I  doubt  if  there  is  another  one 
extant  so  superior  and  admirable. 
J.  F.  LORD, 
7728  Sangamon  St. 


Springfield,  Mo. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  more  than 
delighted  with  the  work  of  the  Quinn- 
Campbell  Conservatory.  The  lessons  are 
marvelous.  1  have  studied  un 
fine  teachers  and  have  been  a  teacher 
myself  and  have  read  everything  on 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  that 
I  could  get  hold  of;  but  nothing  like  this 
course  has  ever  come  my  way  before. 
I  have  had  only  three  recitations  and  a 
very  few  hours  practice  at  the  piano, 
but  I  can  read  the  mu^ic  more  readily 
and  play  with  more  ease  than  I  ever 
could  before.  Truly  I  believe  that  with 
these  lessons,  a  few  hours  of  honest  study 
and  practice  arc  worth  more  than  months 
of  the  usual  .kind  of  work  pupils  have. 
It  does  not  take  so  much  practice  with 
this  course,  but  more  study.  I  toe  has 
something  to  think  of  and  is  carried  away 
to  a  world  of  music. 

I  am  honest  when  I  say  if  I  never  get 
anything  more  out  of  my  League  mem- 
bership than  to  be  a  pupil  of  the  Quinn- 
Campbell  Conservatory  of  Mu-i<-.  I  am 
more  than  repaid  for  my  effort 


the  membership 
M 


HIS.  M.  C.  < •<  >F1  ELT. 


DadeviDe,  Ala. 

My     daughter    used     your     method     of 
music  till  she  went  away  to  college,  when 
she    studied    under    German    I 
but   I    have   never   found   anytl. 
to  your  method.      Under  your   ' 
pupil  does  not  grope  in  the  dark.  Studying 
mechanically,  but  knows  the  reason  why 
for  every  step.     Music   i>   taught   intelli- 
gently.    It  is  made  interestmg,  inspiring, 

&OUl-fltiTTiDg.       It    i~    taught    a-    a   beautiful 

language.  Conscientious  pupils  can  ad- 
vance rapidly  because  they  understand 
and   appreciate.     Bo    I    can   but   believe 

the     Quinn-Campbell     Conservatory     of 
Music  is  one  of  the  best  in  Arm 
haps  in  the  world. 

Mils.  .1.  EL  Al.l.<;<  »  >D, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  music  hat  romp  to 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  element  of  a  liberal 
education.  No  other  accomplishment  can  com- 
pare with  artistic  musical  performance.     Society 

open-  its  doors  to  the  man  or  woman  wl 
sing  or  play  well.     Through   the   music  course 
of    The  Peoples    University    anyone    can    now 
acquire  this  accomplishment,   in  her  own  home 
ami  without  expense. 

The  Quinn-Campbell  Conservatory  of  Music, 
founded  in  1898  and  formerly  located  in  Chicago, 
was  the  first  school,  using  the  correspondence 
method,    to    present    a    thoroughly    organised 
system  of  original  lessons.      For  years  the  lead- 
ing schools  of  music  in  England  ha 
fully  taught  music  by  correspondence  to  thou- 
sands of  students,  so  that  this  method  is  by  no 
means    an    experiment,     Xo    school.    h< 
has    attained    the    thoroughness    of    treatment 
that    characterizes   the   courses   of   the    Quinn- 
Campbell     Conservatory.     It   has    proved    that 
where  the  written,  or  correspondence,    ; 
is   correctly   adapted   to   the   laws  of  edu« 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained   in   less   time, 
at    less    expense,    and    with     more    permanent 
thoroughness  than    by  any  other  method. 

The  impression  still  existing  in  some  quar- 
ters that  music  cannot  be  taught  by  corre- 
spondence is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Quinn-Campbell  Conservatory  has  among  its 
pupils  eminent  teachers  and  musicians,  grad- 
uates of  the  leading  conserval  Europe 
and  America.  Three  of  its  graduates  are  at  the 
heads  of  Departments  of  Musical    Instruction 

in   leading    State    ITnivi  The    undoubted 

success  of  the  Quinn-Campbell  methods  and  Un- 
remarkable result-  secured  are  indicated  by 
the    letters    reprinted    on    the 

In  accordance   with   it-   policy  of  providing 

for  its   members   and  their  children   the   }.'.. 
Opportunities  in   every   branch   of  education   and 
art.    The    American    Woman'.-    League    closed    a 

contract  in  March.  1910,  with  the  Quinn-Camp- 
bell   Conservatory    whereby    the     latter     : 

from  Chicago  to  University  City  and  becomes  a 


part  of  The  Peoples  University.  Formerly  the 
tuition  charged  its  students  by  the  Conserva- 
tory was  S70.00  cash  per  term  of  six  months. 
Now,  it  is  giving  its  complete  courses  to  mem- 
bers of  the  League  and  their  minor  children, 
without   a   dollar's   charge   for  tuition. 

This  system  deals  entirely  with  the  laws  of 
music.  Rules  are  discarded.  The  laws  are 
few,  easy  to  understand,  and  invariable.  Rules 
are  many,  complex,  and  always  uncertain  of 
application.  Unlike  the  standard  works  on 
harmony,  which  lay  down  a  series  of  rules  with 
a  multitude  of  exceptions  to  bewilder  the  mind 
of  the  student,  our  course  posits  and  explains 
the  simple  laws  of  nature  in  a  manner  that 
attracts  the  intelligence  and  convinces  the  judg- 
ment. Original  composition  is  taught  from  the 
beginning  of  the  course,  and  makes  possible  the 
art  of  discovery.  The  mind  of  the  student  is 
developed  as  well  as  the  fingers. 

The  courses  for  beginners  provide  a  source 
of  instruction  of  intense  and  healthful  interest. 
The  aim  has  been  to  prepare  the  beginner  with- 
out previous  study,  by  a  systematized  and 
graded  course  of  instruction,  for  performance 
of  the  various  popular  compositions.  The 
courses  prepared  for  music  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students  will  be  found  of  great  value; 
they  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  to  cultivate 
the  higher  departments  of  music. 

The  curriculum  includes  a  complete  course 
of  instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Piano  and  Organ.  Harmony, 
Thoroughbass,  the  Art  of  Phrasing,  Counter- 
point, Imitation,  Fugue.  Mutation,  Canon. 
Form,  Modulation,  Music  Dictation  and  An- 
alysis, Applied  Aesthetics.  Acoustics.  Melos. 
Instrumentation,  Orchestration,  Transposi- 
tion, Scoring,  Composition,  and  the  History 
and    Philosophy    of    Music. 

The  Quinn-Campbell  Conservatory  is  author- 
ized by  its  charter  to  confer  proper  and  suitable 
degrees.  Pursuant  to  this  authority  the  fol- 
lowing degrees  are  conferred  when  earned: 
Associate.  Licentiate.  Fellow.  Mus.  B.  (Bache- 
lor of  Music) j  Mus.  D.    (Doctor  of  Musi      . 


Haines  City,  Fla. 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  musical  instruction  given  by  your 
Conservatory.  It  is  so  far  above  any 
other  method  of  learning  music  that  to 
me  there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 
Many  people  have  the  idea  that  music 
cannot  be  taught  by  mail,  trot 
great  mistake.  Your  way  of  instructing 
teaches  many  things  that  one  never 
hears  of  in  oral  lessons.  I  know,  for  I 
have  had  several  teachers  and  have 
taught  some  mvself . 

MISS      VESTA  V.  OHLINGER. 


Orland.  Cal. 

As  the  one  who  introduced  the  Tonic 
sol  fa  system  of  music  to  the  schools  of 
Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  for  seven  or  eight 
sessions  the  conductor  of  the  classes 
studying  the  system  of  the  summer 
school  of  sciences  for  the  teachers  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada.  I  have 
pleasure  in  saying  that  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  Quinn-Campbell  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

I  understand  that  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  now  conducts  the  musical  edu- 
cation in  connection  with  the  University 
of  The  American  Woman's  League.  St. 
Louis,  which  testifies  to  the  position  it 
holds  as  a  Conservatory.  I  can  say  that 
the  work  of  their  students  is  carefully  and 
helpfully  examined,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  all  who  carefully  follow  the  instruc- 
tions given  will  have  reason  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  orogress  made. 

REV.  JAMES  ANDERSON,  M.  A. 
Examiner  for  the  Certificates  of  the  Tonic 
sol  fa  College,  London,  England. 


Ursula.  Pa. 
I  consider  your  school  equal  to  anything 
of  the  kind  in  existence  and  one  of  the 
few  schools  that  makes  real  musicians 
with  a  thorough  musical  training  and  not 
players  with  a  mere  smattering 
of  music.  Your  school  has  enabled  me 
to  step  from  my  former  vocation  as 
coal  miner  to  that  of  professional  music 
teacher  and  a  director  of  bands  and 
orchestras.  This  Conservatory  has  no 
peer. 

ED  WIN  BEAL. 


Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
say  that  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
lessons  I  am  receiving  from  "The  Quinn- 
Campbell  Conservatory  of  Music."  I 
have  taken  two  lessons  a  week  since  the 
first  of  January,  1910.  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  ground  ha*  been  covered. 
I  can  sincerely  recommend  the  school  to 
all  who  desire  to  learn  music  thoroughly 
as  the  sure  road  to  success  if  faithfully 
followed. 

MPS.  a.  L.  OSSWALD, 
2126  Beechwood  Ave. 


New   Paris.   Ohio. 
.  The   Quinn-Campbell   Conser 
Music  is  A  No.  I  in  every  res;  • 
tribute  my  sue  — 

music   in  public  schocls  to  the  splendid 
course  received  from  the  same. 

G.   1.  CRANE. 


Sunnysiie.  Wash. 
I   have   nothing  but    the   very'   highest 

8  -Campbell 

onservat 

■ 

teacher- 
can  truthfully  say  that   1  lean 

from   the 
Con-erv:it.->ry    that    I    never    h. 
my     teachers.      I 

: 

bell  Cons 

.  LE  I.  HARDMAN. 


Teachers'  Training  Courses 

The  increasing  demand  for  professional  efficiency  is   constantly  im; 
greater  burdens  upon  teachers.     The  summer  schools  admittedly  do  npl  satisfy 
these  needs;  for  an  attempt  to  accomplish  several  months'  work  in  a  few  w< 
not  only  destroys  the  spirit  of  scholarship  by  encouraging   superficial   work, 
but  also  exhausts  the  teacher  and  leaves  her  physically  unfit  to  continue  her 
duties  in  the  succeeding  year. 

To  meet  these  demands,  The  Peoples  University  has  established  its  School 
of  Education — the  first  institution  to  give  professional  training  exclusively 
by  correspondence  and  with  the  same  high  grade  of  instruction  found  in  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities.  Each  course  has  been  planned  with  the 
greatest  care  and  contains  exhaustive  references  to  the  best  literature  on  the 
subject  taught.  The  supplementary  material,  suggestive  questions,  syllabi, 
collateral  readings,  and  exercises  make  each  course  invaluable  to  the  progree 
teacher  and  put  her  in  touch  with  the  best  thought  along  the  line  developed 
by  the  subject.  The  courses  are  practicable  and  usable  and  founded  upon 
sound  pedagogical  principles. 

The  following  courses,  all  of  which  are  open  to  League  members  and  their 
minor  children  free  of  charge,  are  o.ffered  by  the  School  of  Education: 

The  Teachers'  Certificate  department  includes  a  series    of   courses  cover- 
ing  the  requirements   for   county  and  state  certificates  in  every 
Teachers'         state  of  the  Union.     The  courses  are  planned  for  individual  si 
Certificates     and    are     constantly    being   revised   to   meet  changing   require- 
ments. 
The  work  in  the  Secondary  department  includes  practically  every  subject 
taught  in   the  best  high  schools,   and  the  courses  are  so  prepared  as  to   give 
both    a    thorough  training  in  the   matter  itself    and  to    suggest 
Secondary      the  best  methods  of  presenting  the   work   in  the  classroom.     In 
addition  to  the  subjects  regularly  taught    in    high    schools,    the 
following  '  courses    are  offered:     mathematical    geography,    commercial    geog- 
raphy, influence  of  geography  on  American  history,  and  logic. 

Special  method  courses  are  offered  in  several  elementary  and  secondary 
subjects.     The  student  is  assumed  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  e&f 

tials  of  the  subject  for  which   the   method    course   is   desired. 
Professional       In  addition,  instruction  is  given   in   psychology,  genera]  meth- 
ods,   history   of    education,    contemporary    educational     prob- 
lems,  physical  training,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  primary  methods. 

To  supplement  the  work  of  the  special  method  courses  and  to  aid  the  busy 
teacher,  a  clipping  bureau  has  been  established.     A  monthly  bulletin  is  Bent 
free  to  all  teachers  enrolled  in  the    School    of  Education.       This 
Teachers'         bulletin    contains    a    list    of    the    leading    teacher.-'  publicati 
Clipping  with  a    classified  arrangement    of   their   contents.      A   synope 

Bureau  the    more    important    articles    is    given,    with    title   of    publica- 

tion  and   page  reference.      In    addition    to   this,  a    brief  review 
of  the  best  educational  works  i  they  appear. 


Business  and  Commercial  Courses 

The  young  man  or  woman  who  intends  to  engage  in  business  will  find  no 
quicker  road  to  promotion  than  by  the  way  of  shorthand.  The  stenographer 
stands  in  a  peculiarly  intimate  relation  to  the  head  of  the  business  in  which  he 
is  employed;  his  ability  is,  therefore,  quickly  recognized  and  promotion  comes 
rapidly.  A  large  proportion  of  the  heads  of  railroads,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  other  great  industries  of  the  country  began  their  careers  as 
stenographers.  Stenography  is,  moreover,  unique  as  a  profession  in  that  it 
holds  out  as  many  opportunities  to  ambitious  young  women  as  it  does  to  men. 
The  system  of  shorthand  taught  by  The  Peoples  University  is  the  Isaac 
Pitman,  which  has  been  for  upward  of  seventy  years  the  system  in  widest  use, 
and  has  stood  the  test  of  time  as  no  other  system  has.  Throughout  the  course 
the  lessons  are  interesting  and  readily  understood,  as  well  as  practical  and  com- 
plete. The  thoroughness  of  the  instruction,  combined  with  our  system  of 
phonographic  dictation,  makes  possible  an  absolutely  satisfactory  method  of 
teaching  shorthand  by  correspondence. 

Shorthand  is  only  one  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  Business  and  Commer- 
cial Courses  of  The  Peoples  University,  all  of  which  are  free  to  members  of  the 
League  and  their  minor  children.  Instruction  is  given  in  practically  every 
subject  required  to  train  the  student  to  fill  any  office  position.  In  all  the  courses 
the  aim  is  to  instruct  the  student,  not  only  in  the  particular  subject  studied 
and  the  routine  of  office  work,  but  also  to  give  him  such  general  information 
about  business  methods  and  principles  as  will  enable  him  to  achieve  the  highest- 
possible  success.     Instruction  is  offered  in  the  following  subjects: 

Shorthand  Commercial  Law 

Advanced  Dictation  Commercial  English 

Bookkeeping  The  Arithmetic  of  Business 

Penmanship  Typewriting 

College  Preparatory  Courses 

The  experience  of  a  number  of  universities  shows  that  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  done  their  preparatory  work  by  correspondence  are  among 
their  strongest  students.  The  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  of  The 
Peoples  University,  while  in  charge  of  the  Correspondence  School  of  Washing- 
ton University,  compiled  a  record  of  over  300  students  who  had  made  partial 
or  complete  preparation  by  correspondence  and  found  that  without  exception 
they  did  good  work  in  class,  and  that  not  a  single  student  was  conditioned  in 
any  subject  in  which  he  had  made  preparation  by  correspondence. 

The  courses  offered,  without  expense  to  League  members  and  their  minor 
children,  by  this  department  of  The  Peoples  University  eliminate  the  non-essen- 
tials, but  give  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  subjects  taught.  Frequent  reviews  and  tests  give  the  thorough  training 
needed  to  pursue  advanced  studies  without  difficulty.  Courses  are  offered 
in  every  subject  required  or  accepted  as  entrance  qualifications  by  the  leading 
institutions.     Wherever  The  Peoples  Universit;  1  any  institution  to 

accredit  its  certificates,  the  request  has  been  granted. 


Members  of  the  Faculty  of  The  Peoples  University  and  of  the  Affiliated  Schools 


Journalism 

Journalism  offers  a  wider  field  of  activity  than  any  other  profession.  The 
journalist  is  behind  the  scenes  of  the  world's  great  dramas;  he  is  the  writer  of 
history  in  the  making;  he  is  at  the  heart  of  every  human  activity;  he  notes  the 
pulsations  of  the  world  heart  and  records  with  clear  judgment  and  unprejudiced 
mind  the  progress  of  mankind. 

As  in  the  other  professions,  the  beginner  cannot  specialize;  he  must  pass 
through  the  various  stages  of  his  profession  until  he  reaches  the  higher  ranks 
where  specialists  are  found.  In  his  work  he  will  probably  have  all  or  nearly 
all  the  ''runs''  of  a  metropolitan  daily.  He  must  of  necessity  become  familiar 
with  each  in  turn.  If  he  would  become  a  successful  journalist,  he  must  secure 
in  this  process  general  efficiency  that  will  equip  him  for  mastering  in  a  brief 
time  the  details  of  any  line  of  work  to  which  he  may  be  assigned.  More  than 
this,  he  must  get  an  understanding  of  the  relative  value  of  news;  he  must,  in 
short,  develop  a  "nose  for  ne~ 

The  course  in  Journalism  of  The  Peoples  University  offers  League  members 
and  their  minor  children  the  opportunity  for  getting,  without  expense,  the  greater 
part  of  this  training  by  correspondence.  The  course  has  been  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Hugh  K.  Taylor,  Managing  Editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
assisted  by  General  McWade,  Washington  Correspondent,  and  other  journalists 
of  national  reputation.  It  covers  the  entire  field  of  journalism  in  a  series  of 
carefully  graded  lessons,  so  arranged  that  the  student,  after  getting  a  necessary 
foundation.  may  specialize  in  any  department  in  which  he  shows  special  aptitude. 

The  first  lessons  give  a  broad  view  of  the  history  of  journalism,  classify  the 
departments  and  give  the  importance  of  each,  and  devote  considerable  space 
to  a  study  of  the  relative  values  of  news.  The  work  also  includes  a  careful 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  successful  reporter,  a  clis- 
Otrtline  cussion  of  the  time  element  in  newsgathering,  and  of  the 

of  the  Course  ethics  of  the  profession.     The  earlier  lessons   alone  give  a 

knowledge  of  newspaper  work  that  the  young  reporter  usually 
learns  only  after  years  of  training  and  much  bitter  experience.  After  the 
student  has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject,  he  is 
given  instruction  in  the  duties  pertaining  to  each  department  of  reportorial 
work,  including  fire  and  police,  real  estate,  sporting,  dramatics,  political,  and 
the  like.     This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  various  editorial   departments. 

The  instruction  also  includes  a  study  of  the  business  departments,  including 
circulation,  distributing,  advertising,  and  the  like.  For  the  student  who  wishes 
to  specialize,  complete  courses  are  offered  in  photography,  drawing  leading  to 
cartooning,  special  correspondence,  short  story  writing,  proof  reading,  etc. 
Should  the  student  be  deficient  in  education,  he  may  take  any  courses  in  the 
academic  department  that  he  needs. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  show  special  ability  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  honor  students  in  journalism,  and  as  such  will  spend  a  year 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  great  establishments  of  The  Lewis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  where  they  will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  mastering 
all  the  branches  of  newspaper  work  or  of  specializing  in  a  chosen  field. 


Department  of  Elementary  Instruction 

The  importance  of  kindergarten  methods  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
child's  future  development  is  now  everywhi  ized.      But  thus  far  the 

advantages  of  the  kindergarten  have  been  confined  principally  to  cities  and  the 
larger  towns  The  Kindergarten  course  of  The  Peoples  Ini- 
Kindergarten  versity  is  designed  to  guide  every  mother,  no  matter  when 
lives,  in  meeting  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  trainix 
her  children  during  those  critical  early  years  when  the  character  is  forming. 
It  aids  the  mother  in  understanding  and  directing  her  children's  play,  and  in 
selecting  playthings  for  them;  and  it  gives  a  large  number  of  good  stories  to  tell, 
and  songs  and  exercises  to  teach  them. 

Mothers  who  are  taking  the  Kindergarten  course  are  invited  to  write 
concerning  their  personal  experience  with  their  children.  Every  woman  will 
find  the  experience  thus  given  by  hundreds  of  other  mothers  most  helpful  in 
training  her  own  children,  and  the  instructors  are  always  dad  to  give  advice 
about  any  special  case  which  may  puzzle  the  mother.  TheMotherPl 
the  Play  Gifts,  and  the  Occupations  are  explained  in  the  first  year  cot 
and  a  kindergarten  program  for  the  use  of  mothers  is  provided.  The  work  of 
the  second  and  third  years  is  in  preparation  and  will  soon  be  compli 

Closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  is  the  course 
in  the  study  of  music  by  color,  for  children.  The  course  contemplates  teaching 
the  elements  of  music  to  very  young  children  (three  years  of  age  and  over) 
by  a  method  expressly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  child.  Mrs. 
Color  Music  Fannie  E.  Hughe}-,  the  author  and  instructor  of  the  con 
for  Children        has   prepared  and  perfected  the  necessary  lesson  material  ami 

program  and  has  demonstrated  the  method  with  entire  bui 
in  her  own  studio.     The  course  is  designed  to  enable  music-loving  mot  he 
commence  in  the  nursery  the   musical   education   of    their  children.     It  is  also 
very  valuable  to  music  teachers,  kindergarteners,  and,  indeed,  to  teacl 
erally. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  kindergarten  and  color  music,  the  Department 
of  Elementary  Instruction  offers  grammar  grade  courses — designed,  i 
for  the  child  who  has  passed  the  kindergarten  stage.     The  preparation  oi 

in  elementary  insl  ruction  requires  far  more  care  and  labor  than 
Grammar  Grade  ia  necessary  for  the  more  advanced  work.  Not  only  is  the 
Courses  student  less  mature,  but  he  must  also  have  assistance  from 

his  parents  or  elder  brothers  and  sisters.  These  conditions 
make  it  imperative  that  the  work  in  elementary  instruction  be  very  simple  and 
be  well  graded.  The  work  of  this  department  possesses  these  essentials.  The 
instruction  is  designed  for  the  following  cla 

1.  The  child   who  docs  not    have  the  usual  educational  advantages  on 
account  of  isolation  from  schools,  or  by  reason  of  physical  ailments. 

2.  Children  who  are  obliged  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age  to  help  support 

their   parents  or   themsel    I 

:;.     Adults  whose  elementary  education  has  been  neglected. 

Instruction    is   offered    in    arithmetic,    geography,    United    States    history, 

and  grammar. 


Domestic  Science 

By  Affiliation  with  The  American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago 

To  the  average  woman,  possibly  the  words  Domestic  Science  and  Home 
Economics  have  a  forbidding  sound — as  if  they  had  to  do  with  "dry  theory" 
or  abstract  science,  having  no  connection  with  her  everyday  work.  But  this 
impression  changes  when  she  finds  that  Domestic  Science  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  correct,  up-to-date,  helpful  information  on  housekeeping  and  home- 
making,  teaching  what  modern  science  has  discovered  about  health,  food,  cook- 
ing, clothing,  the  care  of  children,  and  all  other  daily  problems  of  the  housewife 
and  mother.  This  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  courses  of  The  American  School  of 
Home  Economics.  Although  the  regular  tuition  fees  charged  its  students  by 
the  School  for  its  complete  courses  are  from  S4S  to  854,  the}'  are  open  free 
of  charge  to  League  members  and  their  minor  children. 

The  Profession  of  Home-making  ranks  as  a  profession  as  truly  as  any  other 
occupation;  its  effect  on  the  individual  and  on  society  is  most  vital.  'Ms  a 
man's  home  is,  such  is  his  life."  This  new  profession  includes  the  important 
and  vital  principles  of  hygiene — all  that  makes  for  health,  personal  hygiene, 
healthful  surroundings,  healthful  food,  cooking,  clothing,  care  of  the  sick,  the 
proper  care  of  children,  etc.  It  also  includes  the  economy  of  living — true 
economy  of  time,  effort,  and  expenditure;  the  systematizing  of  work;  house- 
hold conveniences;  the  division  of  income;  buying;  household  accounting;  and 
other  similar  subjects.  In  a  word,  the  course  enables  every  woman  to  run  her 
household  in  the  best,  most  efficient,  amd  most  economical  way. 

The  lessons  are  not  at  all  dry  or  difficult,  but  are  of  the  most  practical 
nature.     They  contain  nothing  except  that  which  is   of  real  help  and  actual 
use  to  the  housewife  and  mother  in  lightening  her  daily  work,  in  successfully 
rearing  her  children  and  caring  for  her  family.     The  lesson 
Instruction  papers  are  written  in  a  concise,  interesting  style,  free  from 

Practical  and  technical    terms    and,    wherever   possible,    the    meaning   is 

Interesting  brought  out  clearly  by  typical  examples  and  simple  home 

experiments.  In  fact,  the  lesson  papers  correspond  msrr 
nearly  to  illustrated  lectures  by  the  author  than  to  text  books — their  advan- 
tage over  lectures  being  that  the  matter  is  in  permanent  form  and  may  be  re- 
ferred to  at  pleasure.  Each  student  may  give  as  much  or  as  little  time  to 
study  as  she  wishes. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  for  home-makers  and  mothers,  there  are  special 
courses  which  qualify  graduates  for  excellent  positions  as  teacher.-,  institution 
managers,  nurses,  matrons,  and  dietitians.  These  courses  include  the  regular 
work,  with  considerable  supplementary  reading,  more  experimental  work,  and 
direct  professional  studies.  Following  is  the  list  of  subjects  taught: 
Care  of  Children  Chemistry  of  the  Household     Household  Bacterid      2 

Study  of  Child  Life  Principles  of  Cookery  Household  Hygiene 

Home  Care  of  the  Sick      Food  and  Dietet  Personal  Hygiene 

Household  Management    The  House— its  Plan,  Deco-       Textiles  and  Clothing 
ration  and  Care 
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Modern  Languages 

French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German 

The  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  a  valuable  possession,  socially, 
intellectually,  and  financially;  socially,  because  it  is  an  unmistakable  evidence 
of  culture  and  refinement;  intellectually,  because  it  opens  up  a  new  world  of 
literature  and  thought;  financially,  because  there  are  many  well-paid  positions 
open  to  the  man  or  woman  who  can  handle  foreign  business  correspondence. 
This  commercial  advantage  especially  applies  in  this  country  to  a  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  on  account  of  our  constantly-growing  trade  relations  with  Mexico 
and  South  America. 

Formerly,  when  the  psychology  of  learning  was  not  well  understood, 
it  was  a  long  and  difficult  task  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language. 
But  by  means  of  the  method  employed  by  our  School  of  Languages,  it  is  now 
possible  to  acquire  this  knowledge  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  School 
is  under  the  direction  of  Howard  Swan  and  offers,  free  of  charge  to  League  mem- 
bers and  their  minor  children,  courses  in  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German, 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Gouin-Swan-Betis  method,  for  which  The  Peoples 
University  is  the  headquarters  in  America. 

The  method  recognizes  the  fact  that  every  life  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
actions  around  home  and  farm  and  in  town,  which  repeat  themselves  season 
by  season  throughout  the  world.  Each  person  rises,  dresses,  takes  breakfast, 
goes  to  work  or  play;  he  dines,  amuses  himself,  and  retires  to  rest.  The  chief 
facts  of  life  may  be  expressed  in  about  three  hundred  episodes;  the  lan- 
guage of  literature  and  poetry  is  derived  from  these  primitive  facts  of  life  by 
analog}^  and  metaphor. 

In  the  so-called  "natural  methods"  so  frequently  employed  in  teaching  lan- 
guages, the  principal  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  Xoun;  in  such  systems,  objects 
and  expressions  are  chosen  arbitrarily  and  are  used  in  haphazard  fashion.  In 
the  Gouin-Swan-Betis  method,  normal  idioms  are  grouped 
Method  of  in  the  order  of  time,  and  are  expressed  in  a  series  of  Verbs. 

Instruction  around  which  other  parts  of  speech  naturally  group  themselves. 

The  idioms  habitually  employed  by  each  race  have  been  collec- 
ted to  form  the  body  of  the  text.  Each  series  thus  forms  a  natural  episode  of 
farm  or  town  life,  traveling,  etc.,  expressed  idiomatically.  Sets  of  idioms  are 
also  given,  expressive  of  thoughts  and  emotions  (attention,  courage,  hope), 
together  with  a  new  organization  of  Grammar  Tenses  in  clock-face  diagrams. 
The  whole  is  completed  by  a  special  method  of  teaching  literature. 

Experience  shows  that  this  method  enables  the  student  in  a  month  to 
understand  and  repeat  many  sentences;  in  three  months  he  can  read,  write 
and  speak  with  moderate  fluency;  in  six  he  is  at  home  in  the  language:  and  in  a 
year  he  should  be  able  to  road  a  newspaper,  or  simple  book,  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation and  make  himself  understood.  Progress  in  literature  depends  on  energy 
in  reading  books,  or  in  writing  compositions.  The  exact  pronunciation  is 
carefully  given  in  transliterations  by  English  signs  and  it  can  be  verified  by 
phonograph. 
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Dressmaking 

By  Affiliation  with  The  Women's  College  of  Scientific  Dressmaking 
There  is  no  occupation  open  to  girls  or  women  which  offers  better  financial 
return  or  more  congenial  work  than  dressmaking.  Any  young  woman  who 
has  a  practical  knowledge  of  dressmaking  is  equipped  to  earn  a  good  living. 
Moreover,  by  planning  and  making  her  own  wearing  apparel  or  thai  of  her  children, 
every  woman  can  Bave  considerable  money  during  thi  and  at 

the  same  time  always  be  tastefully  and  stylishly  drei 

The  course  of  The  Women'     i  ientific  I>.  .  which  i- 

given  free  to  members  of  the    I  practical,  simple,  and  thorough  in 

every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  woman  who  wishes 
to  learn  dressmaking  as  a  money-making  profession,  and  of  the  woman  who 
wishes  to  save  money  by  making  her  own  or  her  children's  No  patterns, 

charts,  nor  mechanical  devices  are  used.  The  instruction  covers  planning, 
designing,  the  .-election  and  care  of  materials,  measure-taking,  pattern-making, 
sewing,  finishing,  and  draping.  Only  one  branch  is  taught  at  a  time;  after  the 
student  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  art  of  pattern-drawing,  she  is  advanced 
to  the  Btage  of  planning;  then  she  is  taught  cutting  and  fit t in.iz ;  and  last! 
to  finish.  Every  lesson  is  complete  and  comprehensive,  and  every  point  is 
explained  clearly  and  accurately.  The  method  of  instruction  is  such  that  the 
student  not  only  acquires  the  theory,  but  also  the  practical  experience.  When 
a  student  finishes  the  course,  she  is  able  to  plan  and  make  anything  from  the 
simplest  dress  to  the  most  elaborate  gown. 

The  regular  tuition  fee  charged  its  students  by  The  Women's  Colli 
Scientific  Dressmaking  is  $20.00;  but  members  of  the  League  and   their  minor 
children  may  take  the  course  without  cha 

Photography 

The  Course  in  Photography  of  The  Peoples  University  give-  the  student 
a  complete,  exact  knowledge  of  this  fascinating  subject  in  all  its  branches. 
A  very  important  advantage  is  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  treated  throughout 
from  the  most  practical  view-point.  All  unnecessary  theory,  which  confuses 
rather  than  aids  the  student,  is  eliminated.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
course,  the  student  is  told  plainly  how  to  do  things,  rather  than  why  they  should 
be  done.     By  this  method  it  has  been  found  that  -  i  rapidly  I 

proficient  in  the  various  branches,  thai  even  before  the  completion  of  the 
they  are  able  to  earn  more  than  enough  to  repay  them  for  the  firsi  outlay  for 
camera    and    materials.     A    few    of    the  subjects   treated  an  :  utdoor 

photograph}-;  interior  of  homes;  portraiture;  flashlight;  retouching;  animal 
photography;   landscape   photography;   pn  graphy;   studio     operating; 

copying;  carbon  printing;  enlarging;  the  making  of  lantern  slides;  and  a 
course  on  the  business  of  photography. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondeno 
those  students  who  display  special  ability  ted  for  an  hon< 

University  City.     Here   they   spend   one   year   under  salary,   gainii 
experience  in  the  photographic  department  of  The  Lewis  Publishing  Company, 
fitting  themselves  to  do  the  high  of  work  in  all  branch 


Agriculture 

By  Affiliation  with  The  Home  Correspondence  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  course  in  Agriculture  is  eminently  practical  and  of  actual  dollars-and- 
cents  value  to  the  farmer  in  enabling  him  to  increase  his  profits  by  more  intelli- 
gent and  scientific  management  of  his  farm.  The  three  parts  of  the  course  are 
offered  separately  as  special  courses  in  (1 )  Soils,  (2 )  Farm  Crops,  and  (3 ) 
Animal  Husbandry. 

Horticulture — This  course  teaches  thoroughly  all  phases  of  the  important 
subject  of  horticulture.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Fruit  Growing, 
(2)    Vegetable   Gardening,    (3)    Garden   Making. 

Floriculture — This  course  includes  greenhouse  const  ruction  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  growing  of  small  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  under  glass.  It 
teaches  the  best  practice  in  the  growing  of  flowers,  both  for  the  adornment  of 
the  house  and  grounds,  and  for  market. 

Forestry — The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  comprise:  tree  growth;  forest 
regeneration;  propagation;  nursery  practice;  forest  protection;  the  uses  of  wood. 

Landscape  Gardening — This  course  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful trees,  shrubs,  and  plants;  how  to  plant,  train,  and  care  for  them.  It  is 
not  only  of  value  to  home-makers  who  wish  to  beautify  and  improve  their 
grounds  by  the  most  attractive  grouping  and  arrangement  of  trees,  flowers, 
lawns,  and  walks;  but  is  also  of  great  value  to  young  men  and  women  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  the  lucrative  profession  of  Landscape  Gardening. 

Poultry  Culture — This  practical  and  helpful  course  is  offered  to  those  who 
are  already  engaged  in  poultry  culture  and  who  wish  instruction  and  help  in 
making  larger  profits.  It  is  also  for  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness, either  in  a  large  or  small  way.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  subject  in  all 
its   branches. 

Veterinary  Science — This  course  takes  up  that  which  every  stock-owner 
should  know  regarding  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep. 
and  swine,  to  enable  him  to  understand  how  health  is  maintained  or  disease 
produced  by  proper  or  improper  treatment  in  feeding,  watering,  stabling,  etc. 

Bee  Culture — This  course  is  given  by  The  Root  School  of  Bee  Culture, 
Medina,  Ohio,  (all  other  courses  on  this  page  arc  given  by  The  Home  Corres- 
pondence School).  It  gives  valuable  information  to  the  woman  or  man  who 
wishes  to  engage  in  the  bee-keeping  business  as  a  profitable  spare  time  occupa- 
tion. The  subjects  treated  comprise:  handling  bees;  building  up  colonies:  the 
honej'flow;  wintering;  bee  diseases:  establishing  an  apiary. 

The  total  value  of  the  courses  listed  on  this  page,  if  bought,  direct  from 
The  Home  Correspondence  School  and  The  Rool  School,  amounts  to  $123. 
Members  of  the  League  and  their  minor  children  may  take  any  or  all  of  the 
courses  without  a  penny  of  charge  for  tuition. 


Civil  Service 

By  Affiliation  with  The  Home  Correspondence  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Civil  Service  positions  are  desirable  for  many  reasons.  "Uncle  Sam*'  i-  a 
good  pa\rmaster.  Liberal  salaries  are  paid  to  begin  with.  Payment  is  regular 
and  certain.  With  proper  behavior  positions  may  be  held  for  life.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  positions  available.  One  may  become  a  clerk  in  a  local 
post-office,  a  mail  carrier,  a  railway  mail  clerk,  or  may  enter  the  custom  house 
service,  the  departmental  service,  the  government  printing  office,  the  Indian 
service,  the  Canal  Zone  service,  the  Philippine  service,  etc.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  secure  appointment  to  any  of  these  positions,  it  is  necessary  to 
the  examination  with  a  high  grade.  To  attain  this  grade,  careful  preparation 
is  essential.  The  most  effective  means  of  gaining  this  preparation  is  afforded 
by  the  courses  of  the  Civil  Service  Departmenl  of  the  Home  Correspondence 
School,  which  are  open,  without  any  charge  for  tuition,  to  members  of  The 
American  Woman's  League  and  their  minor  children;  the  regular  fee  charged 
by  the  Home  School,  to  persons  not  members  of  the  League,  ranges  from  $12.00 
to  $20.00  for  a  single  course. 

The  plan  of  these  Civil  Service  courses  follows  closely  the  requirements 
of  the  examinations;  and  the  abundance  of  practice  material,  together  with  the 
numerous  trial  examinations,  is  certain  to  familiarize  the  candidate  with  the 
types  of  questions  asked.  The  lessons  in  Plain  Copy,  Rough  Draft,  Punctua- 
tion, Dictation,  Penmanship,  Comparison  of  Addresses,  Letter  Writing.  <,<■■>-- 
raphy,  Spelling  and  Composition  have  been  prepared  with  especial  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the  examinations.  Comparison  of  Addresses  is  so  | 
as  to  give  the  student  actual  practice  in  dealing  with  many  handwritings,  just 
as  he  will  later  meet  them  in   actual  examinations. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  positions  for  which  the  courses  prepare: 
rural  carrier;  clerk  carrier;  railway  mail  clerk;  custom  house  service;  internal 
revenue;  departmental  clerk. 

Automobile  Engineering 

By  Affiliation  with  The  New  York  School  of  Automobile  Engineers 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  automobiles  in  use  each  year,  there 
are  manifold  opportunities  offered  young  men  of  ability  ami  mechanical  skill 
to  become  chauffeurs,   repairmen,   demonstrator.-,   or  sali  he   work   is 

congenial  and  the  salaries  are  excellent. 

The  correspondence  course  in  Automobile  Engineering  and  Designing, 
which  is  given  free  by  the  New  York  School  of  Automobile  Engineers  to  League 
members  and  their  minor  children,  prepare-  any  ambitious  young  man  for  these 
positions;  the  regular  fee  charged  by  the  School  to  persons  not  members  of  the 
League  is  $25.00.  The  course  consists  of  twenty-three  lessons,  which  describe 
and  explain  the  use,  principle,  construction,  and  care  of  every  part  of  an  auto- 
mobile. These  lessons  clearly  and  thoroughly  cover  every  detail.  When  the 
student  completes  the  course,  he  understands  fully  the  theories,  principles 

and  actual  construction  of  the  automobile,  as  well  as  it-  care  ami  operation. 
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April  6,  l9io. 
The  Peoples  Univer 
the  American  Woman' 
are  lively  moremen' 
touncung  in  conception  and" 
possibility  as  any  the  tre  =  en* 
entury^has  advanced.  To  Imer-" 
enthusiasm  it 
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owes  ana  will  continue  to  ow 
its  success.  It  i6  a  gue„„ 
at  present  and  its  future  lie3 
in  their  hands.  2very  «?  anf 

$5%.*7'    eBFSCl£il?  those  in 
which  women  are  interested 
appears  to  be  representedin 
University  City.  In  Iact, 
there  is  a  huge  building  de- 
voted solely  to  cla3sesgand 
correspondence  courses  in  such 
natters,  and  fro*  it  radialea 
Influence  to  every  part  of 
the  country  where  American 
women  are  to  be  found. 

Publisher,  The  BoJL,^ 


April  5,  1910. 
?or  months  I  have,  cf 
course,  known  of  ar.d  seen  pic- 
tures of  the  chapter  houses 
that  have  been  erected  In 
many  portions  cf  the  country; 
bat  I  was  hardly  prepared  to 
Bee  so  beautiful  a  .building 
as  the  Academy  of  Tine  Arts 
or  to  see  the  splendid  way  it 
is  equipped.  Could  the  women 
of  the  country  see  what  we 
publishers  have  seen  in  recent 
days,  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
all  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  plan  would  be  removed. 
Ho  one  who  knows  you  person- 
ally doubts  your  honesty  or 
ability  and  the  plan  has  now 
gone  forward  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  practicability,  it 
seems  to  me.  has  been  p»«ven. 
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Dec.  a,  1909. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  I 
the  Voaaa's  League  is  the 
great  opportunity  it  give3 
members  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  correspondence  courses  in 
the  People's  University.   I 
have  carefully  investigated 
these  correspondence  courses, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  are  practical, 
comprehensive,  and  thorough.  I 
personally  know  the  instruct- 
ors at  the  head  cf  the  corres- 
pondence department.  They  are 
men  who  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence as  professors  in  some  of 
our  best  universities.  They 
are  of  high  character  and  are 
determined  that  every  course 
shall 'be  practical  and  con- 
ducted with  thoroughness  and 
efficiency.  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  men  of  such 
learning,  experience  and  stand- 
ing at  the  head,  of  the  corres- 
pondence department  of  the 
People's  University  at  its 
very  inception. 

I  feel  confident  that  the 
instruction,  especially  in 
quite  a  number  of  the  courses, 
such  as  those  in  the  various 
art  departments,  will  be  vast- 
ly superior  to  anything  that 
has  ever  been  attempted  before 
in  education  by  correspondence. 

Editor,  Success  Magazine. 


April  6,  1910. 

I  found  in  University  City 
substantial  evidence  of  accom- 
plishment greater  by  far  than 
I  had  ever  imagined  possible. 
Your  buildings,  publishing 
plants  and  general  equipment 
constitute  an  asset  of  mill- 
ions of  dollars  value  in  the 
conducting  of  your  many  en- 
terprises. The  magnificent  art 
building,  now  completed  and 
occupied  by  some  cf  the 
world's  greatest  masters  and 
their  students,  is  concrete 
evidence  that  the  study  cour» 
aes  of  the  League  are  being 
carried  forward  on  a  grade  of 
scholarship  fully  equal  to 
the  offerings  cf  the  very 
best  universities  and  art 
academies. 

I  believe  in  the  plan  ar.d 
purpose  of  The  American 
Toman's  League.  It  Is  a  long 
step  forward  in  the  way  of 
culture  and  refinement  In 
this  country.  Its  growth  has 
been  phenomenal  but  it  is 
still  but  at  the  threshold  of 
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April  6,   1910. 
The  visit  to  University 
City  was  not  a  revelation  to 
me,  but  a  confirmation  of  what 
I  had  previously  seen  and  ex- 
pected.   It  is  one  of  the  most 
artistic  spots  in  the  country. 
I  do  not  believe   there  is  an- 
other business  organization  In 
this  country  that  reveals  in  a 
thousand  ways  from  the  base- 
ment  to   the  top  flocr3  cf 
every  building  more  that   is 
artistic  and  comfortable  and 
convenient,     or  evidences  more 
clearly  the  big  brain  at  the 
head. Hot  a  Class    "A"  pub- 
lisher would  take  a  part   in 
the  preposition  If  he  tad  any- 
thing but   the  utmost  faith  in 
its   success,   and  absolute 
faith  in  Mr.  Lewis'    integrity. 
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Two  of  the  Local  Chapter  Houses  of  The  American  Woman's  League. 


ocal  Chapters 


The  Peoples  University  and  the  other  central  institutions  in  University 
City  are  only  a  part  of  the  vast  and  far-reaching  organization  of  The  American 
Woman's  League.  In  order  to  unite  more  strongly  the  individual  members 
and  to  create  for  the  League  a  local  interest  and  influence  not  otherwise  obtain- 
able, Local  Chapters  or  branches  are  organized  in  every  town  where  there  are 
sufficient  members.  As  soon  as  each  Chapter  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments, the  League  builds  an  artistic,  handsome  club  or  chapter  house,  costing 
from  $1,200  to  850,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  Chapter  and  the  population 
of  the  town.  Each  chapter  house  is  for  the  exclusive,  life-time  use  of  the  League 
members  in  that  town.  Xot  only  is  the  chapter  house  built  without  any  ex- 
pense whatever  to  the  members,  but  it  is  also  fully  and  beautifully  furnished 
throughout. 

Some  idea  of  the  national  strength  and  wide-spread  extent  of  The  American 
Woman's  League  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  (May,  1910) 
there  are  930  towns  throughout  the  United  States  in  which  Local  Chapters 
r,  have    been    organized.     The    amount    represented    by    chapter 

„  houses  completed,  in  process  of  erection,  and  practically  qualified 

for,  is  approximately  §200,000.  It-  has  been  found  sound  business 
policy  to  devote  a  substantial  part  of  the  League's  enormous  income  to  the 
building  of  these  chapter  houses,  not  only  because  they  constitute  a  safe,  perma- 
nent investment,  but  also  because  the  Local  Chapters  are  a  necessary  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  League's  subscription-producing  machinery. 

Fifteen  or  more  members  of  the  League  in  any  city,  town,  or  district  ma}* 
apply  for  the  chapter  rights,  provided  a  Chapter  has  not  already  been  organ- 
ized in  that  territory.  A  chapter  house  will  be  built  for  the  Chapter  as  soon 
as  the  following  requirements  have  been  complied  with: 

The  chapter  houses  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  size  and  cost,  dependent  upon  the  member- 
ship of  the  Local  Chapter  and  the  population  of  the  town,  as  follows  (this  schedule  in  effect  June  1.  1910): 

Class  1,  costing  at  least  S120O,  will  be  built  only  in  towns  of  from  500  to  1500  population,  for  Chapters 
having  30  members  who  have  completed  the  membership  requirement. 

Class  2.  costing  at  least  $2500,  will  be  built  only  in  towns  of  from  1500  to  3000  population,  for  Chapters 
having  60  members  who  have  completed  the  membership  requirement. 

Class  3,  costing  at  least  $4000,  will  be  built  only  in  towns  of  from  3000  to  5000  population,  for  Chapters 
having  100  members  who  have  completed  the  membership  require.: 

Class  4,  costing  at  least  $5000,  will  be  built  only  in  towns  of  from  5000  to  10,000  population,  for  Chap- 
ters having  140  members  who  have  completed  the  membership  requir 

Class5,  costing  at  least  $7300,  will  be  built  only  in  towns  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  population,  for 
Chapters  having  200  members  who  have  completed  the  membership  requirement. 

Class  6,  costing  at  least  $10,000,  will  be  built  only  in  towns  of  from   15,000  to  25,000  population,  for 
Chapters   having  270  members  who  have  completed   the  membership  requirement. 

Houses  of  greater  cost,  up  to  $50,000,  according  to  a  schedule  which  will  be  furnished  to  anyone 
interested,  will  be  built  for  Chapters  in  towns  having  over  25.000  pot 

Those  Chapters  which,  in  addition  to  complying  with  the  above  schedule,  provide  a  suitable  building 
lot,  will  be  given  the  preference  in  the  immediate  erection  of  the  chapter  house.     While  the  dor. 
of  the  lot  is  not  absolutely  required,  vet  those  Chapters  whi -h  thus  provide  the  lot  will  secure  their  chap- 
ter houses  first.     The  clear  title  to  the  lot  must  be  vested  in  the  National  Trustees  of  the  League. 

The  League  will  also  arrange  to  build,  as  Fast  as  practicable,  chapter  ho  :-  which 

cannot  furnish  a  lot,  provided  they  comply  with  certain  special  conditions,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
seat  upon  request. 

The  contract  for  the  chapter  house  is  let,  wherever  possible,  to  a 
responsible  local  contractor.  Each  house  is  completely  and  handsomely 
furnished  by  the  League    with  beautiful  mission  furniture,  rugs,  kitchen  equip. 
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Three  More  of  the  Many  Chapter  Houses  Scattered  Throughout  the  Country. 


In  behalf  of  the  Terry  Chapter,  of 
Edwardsville,  Illinois,  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  write  and  express  the  deep 
gratitude  we  feel  for  beirjg  the  proud 
possessors  of  the  First  Chapter  House  in 
America. 

Our  beautiful  little  club  house,  so  dis- 
tinctive in  architecture,  stands  as  a 
beacon  light  in  our  community,  dispelling 
the  gloom  of  past  ages,  when  woman's 
sphere  was  limited  indeed,  shedding  its 
rays  along  the  avenues  of  future  oppor- 
tunity and  enlightenment  so  broad  in 
their  scope  as  to  know  no  bounds. 

We  members  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  having  sufficient  foresight  to  affili- 
ate with  this  great  League  movement, 
which  we  commend  to  women  everywhere. 

We  expect  to  derive  both  pleasure  and 
profit  from  The  American  Woman's 
League.  Our  Chapter  House  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  many  social  gayeties  and  the 
Correspondence  School  the  source  of  much 
intellectual  gain,  since  many  of  us  shall 
matriculate  with  The  Peoples  University. 

Thanking  you  again  for  all  the  League 
means  to  us  in  this  life,  I  remain, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

AGNES  K.  McKEE, 
President  Terry  Chapter, 
Edwardsville,  Illinois. 
November  4,  1909. 

As  president  of  the  Kinderhook  Chap- 
ter, Lebanon,  Missouri,  I  write  to  thank 
you  for  our  beautiful  Chapter  House. 
It  is  without  doubt  the  most  artistic 
building  in  our  city.  The  furniture  is 
lovely  and  all  in  such  excellent  taste 
that  it  pleases  everyone  who  has  seen  it. 
We  have  received  many  compliments 
from  all  of  our  visitors;  we  kept  open 
house  the  day  after  the  dedication  and 
the  Chapter  House  was  thronged  with 
visitors  afternoon  and  evening.  What 
you  have  done  for  us  has  surpassed  our 
greatest  expectation.  You  have  made 
good  all  you  promised  and  more  than  we 
had  even  hoped  for  and  we,  as  a  Chapter 
of  The  American  Woman's  League,  are 
the  proud  possessors  of  the  most  delight- 
ful club  house  in  southwest  Missouri. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  feel  that 
our  faith  has  been  justified  and  fully 
realized,  and  that  we  are  a  link  in  the 
greatest  organization  of  women  in  all 
time. 

Very  respectfully, 
(MISS)  CLARA  HOOKER, 
President  Kinderhook  Chapter, 
Lebanon,  Missouri. 
October  24,  1909. 

We  have  received  letters  from  many 
states — Maine,  Virginia,  Florida  and 
California,  as  well  as  those  nearer  home, 
in  regard  to  our  Chapter  House,  asking 
if  Mr.  Lewis  had  carried  out  his  promises 
in  regard  to  it.  And  I  wish  to  say  most 
emphatically,  yes,   and  more. 

We  are  very  enthusiastic,  and  naturally 
so,  for  our  Chapter  House  is  considered 
the  prettiest  little  house  in  Nezperce 
County.  Our  furniture  has  come,  also 
our  elegant  library  table  graphophone, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  so  busy  on  his 
recent  visit  to  New  York  but  that  he 
sent  us  two  beautiful  rugs. 

W  e  are  getting  new  members  every 
week  and  to  say  that  we  are  delighted 
is  very  mild,  for  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
very  many  happy  times  in  our  beautiful 
Chapter  House. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

KATHERINE  L.  SMITH. 
Secretary  Big  Canyon  Chapter, 
Peck,  Idaho. 
October  10,  1909. 


ment,  fixtures,  etc.  Each  house  is  also  equip- 
ped with  a  $225  concert  grand  phonograph  in 
the  form  of  a  handsome  mission  table;  the 
Chapter  is  placed  on  the  circuit  of  the  League's 
Musical  Library  and  receives  each  week  from 
30  to  50  phonographic  records,  embracing  the 
best  selections  of  famous  artists,  orchestras,  and 
recitals,  thus  furnishing  a  continuous  feast 
of  the  highest  musical  art.  Each  selection 
of  records  is  retained'  by  the  Chapter  for  one' 
week,  and  is  then  forwarded  to  the  next  Chap- 
ter on  the  circuit,  while  a  new  shipment  is 
received  from  another  Chapter. 

The  Local  Chapters  of  the  League  are  much 
more  than  mere  social  organizations.  Each  chap- 
ter house  becomes  a  local  branch  of  The 
Peoples  University,  and  there- 
Branches  of  fore  the  center  of  education, 
the  University  art,  and  culture  in  its  town. 
The  members  of  the  Ghapter 
may  form  themselves  into  classes  for  the  study 
of  painting,  sculpture,  china  decoration,  music, 
or  any  of  the  many  other  branches  taught  by 
The  Peoples  University  and  affiliated  schools. 
In  this  way,  the  Chapter  members  are  enabled 
to  discuss  the  work  they  are  taking  from  the 
University  and,  by  this  personal  discussion  and 
exchange  of  ideas,  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
their  correspondence  instruction.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  equip  each  chapter  house  with  the 
necessary  facilities,  such  as  china  kilns,  book- 
binding tools,  etc.,  for  work  in  the  Arts  and 
Crafts,  thus  enabling  the  Chapter  members  to 
carry  on  better  the  work  suggested  by  the  Art 
Academy. 

Giving  to  the  women  of  any  town  the 
means  of  securing  a  beautiful  club  house  with- 
out expense  to  them — providing  a  potent  force 
for  home  and  civic  improvement — pointing  the 
way  to  education,  culture,  and  wider  oppor- 
tunity for  women — the  Local  Chapters  of  the 
League  are  exercising  a  daily-growing  power 
and  influence  in  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
American   Womanhood. 


•  v ^OTE — To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  should  be  stated  that  anyone  mav  join  the  League  and  receive 
its  benefits,  although  there  may  be  no  Local  Chapter  in  her  community.  Membership  in  a  Local  Chapter  is  simply 
an  additional  benefit  for  those  who  live  in  towns  having  sufficient  members.  A  Bpecial  Booklet,  giving  the  towns 
m  which  chapter  houses  have  been  ereet«d  and  explaining  all  details  regarding  the  chapter  feature,  will  be  !<ent 
on  request  to  anyone  interested. 
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The  Founder's  Chapter 

The  first  one  hundred  thousand  members  of  The  American  Woman's  League 
constitute  the  Founder's  Chapter.     In  addition  to  all  the  regular  benefits  <»f 

the  League,  membership  in  the  Founder's  Chapter  entitles  the  holder  to  special 
advantages,  chief  among  which  is  the  righl  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  all  endow- 
ments, as  outlined  in  detail  in  the  "Final  Plan"  of  the  League.  While  the 
amount  of  income  received  from  these  endowments  by  each  member  of  the 
Founder's  Chapter  will  be  small  at  first,  it  should  increase  from  year  to  year. 
Vacancies  in  the  Founder's  Chapter,  after  its  completion,  will  be  filled  from  the 
ranks  of  the  general  members  in  the  order  of  priority  of  their  applications, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  League  management. 

The  form  of  the  League's  organization  is  that  of  a  trusteeship,     [ts  reserve 

funds  are  administered  by,  and  its  property  is  vested  in,  the  Hoard  of  Tru 

as  a  perpetual  trust  of  which  the  members  are  equal  life  beneficiaries.     Until 

the  completion  of  the  Founder's  Chapter,  the  officers  of  The 
Form  of  Lewis   Publishing  Company   and   the   Board   of  Trustees   have 

Organization       complete  authority  in  all  matters,  and  reserve  the  righl  to  make 

such  modifications  in  the  plan  of  the  League  as  the  interest 
of  its  members  may  require.  "Upon  the  completion  of  the  Founder's  Chapter, 
a  national  convention  composed  of  delegates  selected  by  the  Local  Chapters 
will  be  held  in  University  City;  at  this  convention,  the  "final  Plan"  by  which 
the  League  will  thereafter  be  permanently  governed,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
delegates. 

The  Law  Department 

To  be  able  to  consult  eminent  lawyers  at  all  times  and  secure  their  advice 
and  services  free  of  charge  is  a  very  valuable  privilege.  This  advantage  i 
pecially  valuable  in  cases  where  women  members  are  suddenly  deprived  by  death 
of  the  protecting  influence  of  their  husbands,  and  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. The  proper  handling  of  the  enormous  responsibilities  which  have  to  be 
assumed  in  such  a  case  requires  the  advice  of  able  lawyers  in  order  that  the 
property  rights  of  the  widow  and  the  minor  children  be  fully  protected.  I 
this  reason  the  Law  Department  of  the  League  was  established. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  to  act,  within  certain  reasonable  limits, 
as  counselor  and  advisor  in  matters  involving  questions  of  law,  for  all 
League  members.  Among  the  cases  so  far  successfully  handled  by  the  Leagu 
lawyers,  have  been  those  involving  questions  of  estates,  titles,  wills,  mortgaf 
leases,  notes,  claims,  damages,  contracts,  etc.,  as  well  as  questions  regarding 
the  best  methods  of  procedure.  The  scope  of  the  Department  will  ultimately 
include  the  securing  of  improvement  in  municipal  government  and  local  civic 
conditions,  through  the  League's  Local  Chapter  organizations.  In  this 
Department,  as  well  as  all  other  departments  of  the  League,  the  services  ren- 
dered its  members  at  the  present  time  are  only  the  beginning  of  its  far-reach- 
ing work  of  usefulness.  Since  the  income  of  the  League  grows  larger  each 
year,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
services  rendered  its  mem1 
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The  Woman's  National  Exchange 

An  important  institution  of  The  American  Woman's  League  is  The  Woman's 
National  Exchange,  one  of  the  functions  of  which  is  to  supply  League  members, 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  with  text-books,  apparatus,  and  all  other  materials 
needed  for  use  in  the  various  courses  of  The  Peoples  University.  In  a  large 
number  of  the  courses  no  text -books  are  required;  but  in  others  the  instruction 
is  based  upon  standard  text-books,  which  the  student  must  have  in  order  to 
study  the  subject  intelligently.  Also,  in  such  branches  as  sculpture,  painting, 
chemistry,  etc.,  the  student  must  provide  the  necessary  models,  chemicals,  and 
other  materials.  The  cost,  however,  of  the  text -book  or  material  needed  in  any 
course  is  small,  seldom  exceeding  one  or  two  dollars.  It  should  be  plainly 
understood  that  League  members  are  not  required  to  purchase  supplies  from 
the  Exchange,  unless  they  desire  to  do  so.  If  preferred,  these  supplies  may  be 
obtained  by  the  member  in  her  own  town  or  from  any  other  source.  The 
Exchange  is  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  members  who  care  to  make 
use  of  it,  and  to  them  it  guarantees  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price. 

The  Woman's  Exchange  also  maintains  a  general  purchasing  department, 
the  services  of  which  are  free  to  all  League  members.  It  is  planned  further  to 
enlarge,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  scope  of  the  Exchange,  so  that  it  will  find  a 
sale  for  such  articles  as  embroidery,  leather  work,  and  other  products  of  League 
members  (or  their  children)  who  are  taking  the  courses  in  the  Applied  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Thus,  members  studying  these  courses  will  be  able  to  earn  a  consider- 
able income  by  spare-time  work  in  their  own  homes. 

University  City- 
University  City,  the  capital  city  of  The  American  Woman's  League,  where 
its  great  central  institutions  are  located,  is  a  separate  municipality  adjoining 
the  best  residence  section  of  S,t.  Louis.  The  finest  part  of  University  City  is 
largely  owned  by  the  officers  of  The  Lewis  PubHshing  Company,  who  are  also 
the  principal  officers  of  University  City.  Here  are  located  the  buildings  of 
The  American  Woman's  League  and  The  Lewis  PubUshing  Company,  repre- 
senting a  total  investment  of  more  than  -SI, 500,000. 

Xo  more  fitting  location  and  surroundings  could  be  conceived  for  the  capital 
city  of  this  vast  organization,  which  stands  for  all  that  is  highest  in  American 
educational  and  social  hie.  The  Art.  Academy,  erected  at  a  cost  of  •?  12-5,000, 
is  an  imposing  and  perfect  example  of  the  Roman  type  of  architecture.  It  is 
the  first  of  a  group  of  six  magnificent  buildings  which  will  house  the  graduate 
schools  of  The  Peoples  University.  Adjoining  the  Art  Academy  are  the  beautiful 
and  unique  executive  building  of  the  League,  the  immense  press-room  of  the 
Woman's  Magazine,  and  the  massive  Egyptian-like  structure  in  which  is  the 
press  of  The  Woman's  National  Daily — the  largest  press  in  the  world. 

The  plan  of  having  the  successive  classes  of  honor  students  in  sculpture, 
decoration,  landscape  gardening,  floriculture,  engineering,  etc.,  spend  a  year  in 
improving  and  developing  University  City,  will  veritably  fill  the  capital  city 
of  the  League  with  handsome  buildings,  statues,  fountains,  tablets  and  monu- 
ments, making  it  a  national  center  of  civic  beauty  and  inspiration. 
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How  to  Become  a  League  Member 

There  are  two  classes  of  members,  Beneficiary,  and  Honorary. 

Beneficiary  membership  may  be  obtained  by  any  woman  of  the  white  race, 
and  entitles  the  holder  to  all  rights  and  benefits  of  the  League,  including  the 
right  to  vote  in  National  and  Local  Chapter  elections. 

Honorary  membership  may  be  obtained  by  any  man  of  the  white  race,  and 
entitles  the  holder  to  all  rights  and  benefits  of  the  League,  with  the  exception 
of  the  right  to  vote  in  National  and  Local  Chapter  elections. 

'  There  is  no  age  limit  for  either  beneficiary  or  honorary  members.  The 
requirement  for  membership  is  the  same  for  both  beneficiary  and  honorary 
members.     Membership  may  be  obtained  in  two  ways: 

(1)  Anyone  desiring  to  become  a  member  without  the 
Requirement  for  payment  of  any  money  may  do  so  by  securing,  within  one 
Membership  year,  subscriptions  to  any  magazines  or  periodicals    (except 

newspapers)  published  in  the  United  States,  until  a  total 
credit  of  $52  has  been  received  on  the  membership.  Renewals  count  the  same 
as  new  subscriptions.  Subscriptions  to  the  magazines  which  assist  the  League 
by  allowing  it  50%  commission  and  giving  it  free  advertising  space,  are  cred- 
ited on  the  membership  for  the  full  subscription  price.  These  magazines  on 
which  members  receive  full  credit  are  known  as  Class  A  magazines  and  are 
listed  on  Page  48.  Subscriptions  to  magazines  not  on  this  Class  A  list  are 
credited  on  the  membership  for  only  one-half  of  the  subscription  price. 

(2)  Anyone  who  does  not  want  to  secure  subscriptions  may  pay  cash  for 
a  membership;  under  this  plan,  the  entire  $52  may  be  sent  at  once  or  $1  or  more 
may  be  remitted  each  week  until  the  full  amount  has  been  paid.  For  every 
dollar  thus  paid  on  the  membership,  a  Subscription  Certificate  is  issued.  Each 
Certificate  is  good  for  its  face  value  ($1)  in  payment  of  subscriptions  to  any 
Class  A  magazines,  when  returned  to  the  League  any  time  within  two  years. 
These  Certificates  may  be  sold  or  given  away  by  the  member,  or  may  be  used 
to  pay  for  her  own  new  or  renewal  subscriptions  to  Class  A  magazines. 

As  soon  as  anyone  has  received  the  credit  of  $52  for  getting  subscriptions 
or  has  bought  $52  worth  of  Subscription  Certificates,  she  (or  he)  then  becomes 
a  member  of  The  American  Woman's  League.  There  are  no  further  dues, 
assessments,  payments,  or  efforts  of  any  kind  required.  Mem- 
Rights  of  bership  is  for  life  and  entitles  the  holder  to  all  the  benefits  and 
Membership  privileges  of  the  League,  including  the  right  to  free  instruction 
at  any  time  in  any  of  the  courses  of  The  Peoples  University 
and  affiliated  schools.  Members  may  take  as  many  of  these  courses  as  desired; 
there  is  no  limit  whatever.  Minor  children  of  both  beneficiary  and  honorary 
members  are  also  entitled  to  free  instruction  in  The  Peoples  University  and 
affiliated  schools  (under  the  rules  of  the  League,  a  minor  child  is  one  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  regardless  of  sex). 

Every  applicant  for  membership  must  sign  the  regular  membership  appli- 
cation blank  and  send  it  to  the  League,  with  a  first  payment  of  $1  or  more  for 


subscriptions  or  Certificates.     As  soon  as  your  application  is  received,  full  in- 
formation and  helpful  suggestions  for  completing  the  membership 
How  to         are  given  you.      If,  after  making  application,  you   desire  to  with- 
Apply  draw  it  for  any  reason,  you  may  do  so  at  any  time  before  the 

completion  of  your  membership  and  you  will  receive   in   cash  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  credited. 

The  fact  that  subscriptions  may  be  secured  for  practically  even'  magazine 
published  in  the  United  States,  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  obtain  a  member- 
ship   in  a  few  hours  of  your  spare  time,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single 
dollar.     You  do  not  have  to  solicit  subscriptions  in  the  ordi- 
Membership  nary  sense  of  the  word,  for  you  are  not  required  to  persuade 

Easily  Obtained  anyone  to  subscribe  for  any  particular  publications.  All 
you  need  do  is  to  ask  your  friends  to  give  you  their  renewals 
or  new  subscriptions  to  the  magazines  which  they  wish  to  read:  The  Subscrip- 
tion Certificates,  of  course,  make  it  easy  for  anyone  to  pay  cash  for  a  member- 
ship, if  this  method  is  preferred. 

On  the  total  subscriptions  secured  or  paid  for  by  each  member,  a  profit 
of  $26  is  made  by  the    League,   which   makes   a   commission   of    509c    (one- 
half)    on   all  subscriptions   it    receives    to    the    Class    A    magazines,    and    a 
somewhat  smaller  commission  on  the  other  magazines.    This 
The  Income  $26  profit  on  each  membership  is  placed  in  the  treasury  of 

of  the  League  the  League  and   used   for  the   benefit   of  the   entire   mem- 

bership in  conducting   the   University,   erecting   and  main- 
taining the  chapter  houses,  and  for  all  other  necessary  purposes. 

In  addition  to  this  original  profit  of  $26,  the  League  also  receives  the  same 
percentage  from  the  renewals  of  the  subscriptions  originally  secured  by  each 
member.  Experience  proves  that  about  one-half  of  these  subscribers  volun- 
tarily renew,  so  that  each  member  sets  in  motion  a  force  that  yields  the  League 
a  regular  income  even-  year,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  entirely  in  addi- 
tion to  the  original  profit  of  $26.  The  member  herself  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  getting  these  renewals,  as  her  part  is  wholly  done  when  the 
$52  credit  is  secured  or  the  Certificates  bought;  these  renewals  are  obtained 
through  the  regular  paid  organization  maintained  by  the  League  in  connec- 
tion with  its  Local  Chapters  throughout  the  country. 

The  League's  income  has  already  reached  a  rate  of  several  million  dollars 
a  year — and  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  membership  requirement  is  such 
that  the  League  eventually  receives  more  money  (by  means  of  its  profit  on  re- 
newals and  new  subscriptions)  through  each  member  than  if  she  were  to  pay 
in  cash  several  times  $52.  The  most  convincing  evidence  that  the  revenue  of 
the  League  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  its  purposes,  is  the  fact  that  it  actually 
is  giving  its  valuable  benefits  to  its  thousands  of  members  and  is  constantly  add- 
ing to  these  benefits.  Through  no  other  means  than  the  securing  of  sub- 
scriptions could  its  enormous,  automatic,  and  continuous  yearly  revenue  be 
created.  This  is  why  the  League  can  give  far  greater  proportionate  benefits 
than  any  other  organization  or  educational  institution.  At  the  same  time, 
the  membership  itself  in  reality  costs  the  member  nothing,  as  the  subscriptions 
for  the  magazines  at  their  regular  prices  are  the  only  things  paid  for. 


The  Lewis  Publishing  Company 

Capital,  $3,500,000  (full  paid) 

The  "Woman's  National  Daily  The  "Woman's  Farm  Journal  Palette  and  Bench 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture  The  Woman's  Magazine  Beautiful  Homes 

The  Lewis  Publishing  Company,  as  the  founders  and  sponsors  of  The  Ameri- 
can Woman's  League,  retains  in  its  hands  the  full  responsibility,  organization, 
and  control  of  the  League  plan  until  the  formal  ratification  by  the  League  mem- 
bership of  the  final  plans  and  trust  agreement.  The  associated  (Class  A) 
publishers  are  represented  by  a  committee  of  their  number  selected  by  vote, 
this  committee  advising  and  assisting  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  League. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  League,  subscriptions  to  the  publica- 
tions of  The  Lewis  Publishing  Company  alone  were  accepted;  but  so  rapid 
was  the  growth  of  the  League  and  so  unmistakably  did  it  offer  to  the  women 
of  the  country  the  very  opportunities  which  they  had  long  been  eager  to  gain, 
that  its  scope  was  enlarged  to  include  over  a  hundred  leading  publications. 

The  Lewis  Pubhshing  Company  today  publishes  approximately  10,000,000 
copies  per  month  of  its  different  publications,  the  circulation  of  which  is  so  vast 
and  wide-spread  that  there  is  not  a  postoffice  in  the  United  States  having  fifty 
Enghsh-speaking  families  in  which  there  is  not  at  least  one  subscriber.  Its 
publishing  plants  and  equipment  alone  represent  an  investment  of  $1,500,000, 
and  its  pay-roll  is  approximately  $1,000,000  a  year.  The  equipment,  facilities, 
and  organization  of  such  an  institution  are  manifestly  a  prime  factor  to  the 
League  plan  in  the  conduct  of  its  great  University  and  the  production  of  its 
vast  volume  of  printed  matter. 

The  Peoples  Savings  Trust  Company 

Preliminary  Paid-up  Capital,  $376,500,    Surplus    and   Profits,  $234,247.23;    to 
be  increased  to  a  Capital  of  $5,000,000  and  a  Surplus  of  $3,000,000 

In  addition  to  affording  members  of  the  League  a  great  central  savings  and 
trust  institution,  The  Peoples  Savings  Trust  Company  becomes  under  the  trust 
agreement  of  the  League,  the  trustee  for  all  its  real  property  and  its  endowment 
or  reserve  funds.  Pending  the  organization  of  the  League,  a  detailed  statement 
and  accounting  of  all  disbursements  and  income  on  account  of  the  League,  is 
rendered  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Trust  Company  at  regular  periods. 
With  the  accumulation  of  a  reserve  or  surplus  by  the  League,  these  funds  become 
trust  funds  to  be  administered  and  invested  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Trust  Company  as  Trustees  for  the  League  members,  who  become  the  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreement. 

The  Trust  Company,  as  the  central  fiduciary  institution,  renders  a  wide 
service  to  members  in  many  departments  and  constitutes  a  powerful  monetary 
force,  able  to  render  to  the  whole  organization  the  necessary  financial  Diachinery, 
and  to  return  ample  compensation  in  the  form  of  deposits,  rediscounts,  and  other 
services  to  local  banking  institutions  which  the  Local  Chapter  membership  may 
desire  to  favor. 
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Class  A  Magazines 


The  magazines  listed  below  are  known  as  Class  A  magazines.  Subscriptions  to  these 
magazines  count  on  a  membership  in  The  American  Woman's  League  for  the  full  suW-crip- 
tion  price.  Subscriptions  to  magazines  which  are  not  on  this  Class  A  list  count  on  a  member- 
ship for  only  one-half  of  the  subscription  price.  For  example,  if  you  send  SI  for  a  sub- 
scription to  The  Woman's  National  Daily,  which  is  in  Class  A,  you  will  be  given  a  credit 
of  $1  on  your  membership  towards  the  total  $52  credit  required;  but  if  you  send  SI  for  a 
subscription  to  some  magazine  which  is  not  on  this  Class  A  list,  you  will  be  given  a  credit  of 
only  50  cents  on  your  membership. 

All  magazines  must  be  paid  for  at  their  regular  subscription  prices;  cut  rates,  clubbing 
offers,  or  premiums  cannot  be  secured  through  the  League.  Renewals  count  the  same  a- 
new  subscriptions.  Your  own  subscriptions  count  on  your  membership.  Subscription 
Certificates  are  good  in  payment  of  subscriptions  to  Class  A  magazines  only.  All  magazines 
on  this  list  are  issued  monthly  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

Pacific  Monthly,  Portland.  Ore 1.50 

Pearson's  Magazine,  New  York  City  .   1.50 

Progress,  the  Ohio  Magazine,  Columbus,  O 75 

Review  of  Reviews.  New  York  City                    ....  3.00 
Saturday  Times,  Chicago,  111.,  (weekly) 2.00 


ART.  Per  year 

Fine  Arts  Journal,  Chicago,  111 $3.00 

International  Studio,  New  York  City 5.00 

Palette  and  Bench,  University  City,  Mo 3.00 

AUTOMOBILE. 

Motor  Era,  Atlanta,  Ga $1.00 

Motor  Field,  Denver,  Colo 1.00 

BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

Advertisers'  Magazine,  Kansas  City,  Mo $1.00 

Advertising  World,  Columbus,  0 35 

Banker  and  Investor  Magazine,  New  York 1.50 

Beach's  Magazine  of  Business,  Detroit,  Mich 25 

Business  America,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1.50 

Opportunity,  Chicago,  111 50 

Phonographic  World,  New  York  City 1.00 

Postal  Service  Magazine,  Indianapolis,  lnd 1.00 

Profitable  Publicity,  Utica,  N.Y.  (semi-monthly)   1.00 

Progressive    Stenographer,     Baltimore,  Md 1.00 

Real  Estate  News,  Chicago,  111 2.00 

Business  Philosopher,  Libertyville,  111 2.00 

Stenographer,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1.00 

EDUCATIONAL. 

American  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y $1.00 

American  Educational  Review,  Chicago,  111 1.00 

Correct  English,  Chicago,  111 1.00 

Progressive  Teacher,  Nashville,  Tenn 1.00 

Westland  Educator,  Lisbon,  N.  D 1.00 

EMBROIDERY  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 
Embroidery  Magazine,  New  York  City(quart'ly).$  .50 
Home  Needlework  Magazine,  Florence,  Mass., 

(bi-monthly) 75 

FARM  AND  POULTRY. 

Campbell's  Scientific  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb $1.00 

Farm,  Stock  &  Home,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  (semi- 
monthly)   50 

Live  Stock  Journal,  Chicago,  111.  (weekly) 1.00 

North  Dakota  Farmer,  Lisbon,  N.  D 50 

Orchard  &  Farm,  San  Francisco,  Cal 1.00 

Pigeons,  Peotone,  111 1.00 

Poultry,  Peotone,  111 1.00 

West   Virginia  Farmer,   Morgantown,   W.  Va., 

(semi-monthly) 50 

Woman's  Farm  Journal,  University  City,  Mo 25 

FICTION. 

Black  Cat,  Boston,  Mass $1.00 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2.50 

Smart  Set,  New  York  City 3.00 

Young's  Magazine,  New  York  City 1.50 

GENERAL  HOME  MAGAZINES. 
Success  Magazine,  New  York  City $1.00 

INTERIOR  DECORATION. 

Beautiful  Homes,  University  City,  Mo $  .50 

House  Beautiful,  Chicago,  111 3.00 

JUVENILE. 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich $1.00 

Boys'  Magazine,  Smethport,  Pa 1.00 

Children's  Magazine,  Salem,  Mass 1.00 

Children's  Star,  Washington,  D.  C 1.60 

Little  Folks,  Salem,  Mass  1.00 

LITERARY 

American  Home  Journal,  Dallas,  Texas $1.00 

Independent,  New  York  (Sty  (weekly) 3.00 

Metropolitan  Magazine,  New  York  Citv  1.50 


Simmon's  Magazine,  New  York  City  1.00 

Sturm's  Magazine,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla  1.50 

Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco.  Cal  ...   1.50 

Taylor-Trot  wood  Magazine,  Nashville,  Tenn  1.50 

Travel  Magazine,  New  York  City 1.50 

World  To-day,  Chicago.  Ill 1.50 

MEDICAL. 

Am.  Jl.  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Chicago,  111 $2.00 

Interstate  Medical  Journal,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2.00 

Journal-Record  of  Medicine,  Atlanta,  Ga 1.00 

Lancet-Clinic,  Cincinnati,  0 3.00 

Medical  Summary,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1.00 

NEWSPAPERS  (Daily) 

Daily  Mining  Record,  Denver,  Colo $5.00 

Woman's  National  Daily,  University  City,  Mo ....   1.00 
(POPULAR )  TECHNICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Popular  Electricity,  Chicago,  111 $1.00 

Technical  World  Magazine,  Chicago,  111 1.50 

WOMEN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

American  Motherhood,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y $1.00 

Cooking  Club  Magazine,  Goshen,  lnd 1.00 

Everyday  Housekeeping,  Salem,  Mass 50 

Housewife,  New  York  City  (3  years,  $1.00)      .35 

L'Art  de  la  Mode.  New  York  City 3.50 

Modern  Priscilla,   (Fancy-work)   Boston,  Mass...     .75 

Mothers'  Magazine,  Elgin,  111 .50 

Paris  Modes,  New  Y'ork  City .50 

Pictorial  Review,  New  Y'ork  City 1.00 

Progressive  Woman,  Girard,  Kan .50 

Table  Talk,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y 1.00 

Woman  Beautiful,  Chicago,  111 1.00 

Woman's  Farm  Journal,  University  City,  Mo 

Woman's  Magazine,  University  City,  Mo 50 

Woman's  National  Daily,  University  City,  Mo...  1.00 
TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

American  Food  Journal,  Chicago,  111   $1.00 

American  Paint  &  Oil  Dealer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1.00 

Furniture  Industry,  Evansville,  lnd 1.00 

Illustrated  Milliner,  New  York  City 3.00 

Inland  Grocer,  Cleveland,  0 2.00 

Modern  Painter,  Chicago,  HI 1.00 

National  Contractor  and  Builder,  Baltimore,  Md.  1.00 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amateur  Sportsman,  New  York  City $1.00 

American  City,  New  York  City  .    1.00 

Aouarius,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.    (bi-monthly)..     .25 
Columbus  Medical  Journal.  Columbus,  O  1.00 


Democracy.  New   York    Qtj 


•kly,. 


2.00 
1.50 


City    (w, 
Florida  Review,  Jacksonville,  Fl 

Gateway,  Detn.it.  Mich  1.00 

Health,   New  York  City LOO 

Health-Culture,  Paasafe,  N.  J  l.oo 

Life  Line  Magazine,  Boston,  Mass  .50 

Musi,   News  Chicago.  111.  (weekly)  .  ,  2.00 

Nautilus,  Holyoke,  Mass  1.00 

New  Amstel  Magasine,  Wilmington,  Del  100 

Progress  Magasine,  Chicago,  ill  l  00 

Rotary,  Lisbon,  N.  1>  .50 

Stellar  Ray,  Detroit,  Mich  1.00 

Swastika  Magasine,  Denver,  Colo  ,  1-00 

Vegetarian  Magazine,  Chicago,  111  1.00 

Welcome   New-,  Chicago.   Ill  25 

Western  Review,  Chicago,  111  1-00 

Western  World,  Denver,  Colo  1.00 
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